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ARCHAOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


THE War, it is said, has put a stop to archeological discovery, 
but it has at any rate given opportunity for stock-taking. Already 
_ more than one book has appeared whose aim is to place the results 
of recent work before the general reader. This is as it should be : 
_ archeology has its message for society. It is the object of the 
present writers to examine the part which could be played by 
archeology in education. 

It is widely agreed that one of the tasks of post-war recon- 
struction will be to recast our educational system. The recent 
tendency towards utilitarianism, which leads to a society based on 
materialistic greed, will have to be checked if we are to avoid 
economic and political disaster; and our aim must be to form 
better citizens, who shall be capable of making their own mature 
judgements. 

It has, for instance, been recently urged with good reason that 
the authoritarian organisation of Public Schools breeds an authori- 
tarian outlook on life, that the sanction of force comes naturally 
to those brought up on it, and that thus an undemocratic attitude 
is born.! Similarly in the mental sphere, the study of ambition 
and military success must inevitably tend towards the formation 
of a subconscious premium on these qualities, at least in those 
who do not consciously reject the tendency. 

The need for some philosophic background in the young was 
stressed as long ago as 1916 in these strangely prophetic words :? 


“ The Germans teach in their schools a certain body of doctrine which the 
great mass of them accept and upon which they are now acting. It has given 
them unity and a great and fanatical strength; but it has also led them into 
the crimes that we know of. We on the other hand are taught no body of 
doctrine in our schools, at least none that can be called philosophical, and we 
are rather proud of the fact. If philosophy leads the Germans into such 
wickedness, we are better without it, we think. But the German doctrine 
has produced its evil effects because it is bad philosophy ...; and the fact 
that some thinking is bad is not a reason why we should not think at all.” 

1T. C. Worsley, Philistines and Barbarians. 


2 A. Clutton Brock, The Ultimate Belief, pp. 1-2. 
No. 106.—vou. xxvu. 
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Clearly to this general aim of producing abler citizens must be 
bent the whole educational system; but this is no place for the 
discussion of general academic details. Yet it is our contention 
that an important factor would be the history of the past properly 
taught, history not in compartments with its emphasis on politics, 
but the whole story of mankind. In this story, prehistory and 
history are complementary. What is advocated, in fact, is a 
wider and more universal] history as the basis of education, and as 
the necessary preliminary to any form of specialisation. With the 
narrower history we are not here concerned, and suffice it to add 
that in the realm of prehistory too, the material is available 
already, at any rate for the teacher, thanks to the work of Childe, 
Breasted, Wells, Rostovtzeff, and others. For it is obvious that 
this wider history, with its shift of emphasis from the personal to 
the material, and to the general from the detail, with its revelation 
of comparable economic and political crises or movements in past 
ages, must equip the mind with power to look behind the daily 
press for guidance in the acute questions of the day. 

Before going on to consider some of the possible contributions 
of early history and archeology to this scheme, we must examine 
the credentials of prehistory. The bare facts, of course, as far as 
they go, will be assumed here to be beyond dispute. But what of 
their claim to present a balanced historical picture? How far is 
it possible to present a finished picture of prehistory in complete 
ignorance of the personalities of the leaders of movements deduced 
from archzological research? What of the French Empire with- 
out Napoleon? Was he responsible for it, or would it have sprung 
up notwithstanding? Perhaps the truth is a compromise, that 
Napoleon is the figure of his age; he impersonates the vigour of 
the reborn spirit of France. If Germany maintains her hold on 
Europe, what would the future archzologist postulate as the 
reason for the sudden expansion of Germanic “ kultur”? Being 
in ignorance of the colourful personalities which dominate our own 
view, he must surely deduce economic necessity. To what extent 
would he be right? In fact, does the knowledge of personalities 
largely confuse the fundamental issues? Or is it truer to say that 
what archeology is the poorer for here it gains in clarification of 
the processes? It is already possible to write “ histories’ of 
prehistoric times, which describe not only material culture, but 

1 For instance, whether Pitt attacked Napoleon, or Napoleon Pitt, is supremely 
unimportant beside the fact that Great Britain and France were engaged in 4 
conflict whose result affected the organisation of Europe for a century. So too 


the detailed actions of Pericles or the Ephors pale in significance beside the 
collapse and rebirth of Athens, the victory and collapse of Sparta. 
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economy and a certain amount of religion. Even personality has 
begun to appear (for instance, the ambitious rebuilder of Maiden 
Castle,1 and possibly the leaders of Anglo-Saxon strategy *). And 
who can say but that the “ Beaker ’’ migrations would be more 
readily comprehensible given a knowledge of their dynamic 
leaders? But a knowledge of historical personalities, though 
illuminating and often romantic, is seldom fundamental to the 
study of mankind. 

If, then, the usefulness of this sort of study be granted, we may 
proceed to examine the lessons to be derived therefrom, and 
particularly from our province of antiquity. And let us here 
recall that Childe * has shown the advantage of studying the remote 
past to lie in its abstraction from prejudice or the possibility of 
heated controversy, and in the consequent opportunity to form 
impartial judgements. 

First in importance comes the realisation of progress. We see 
the colossal achievement of the human race from its earliest 
beginnings; and this appreciation not only lends inspiration to 
present endeavour, but restores also faith in the future of mankind. 
This is best seen in the economic sphere with its agricultural, 
urban, and industrial revolutions, each of which resulted in 
increased ability to control nature and produced a higher standard 
of life, by which we mean a larger enjoyment of material goods. 
But is this progress? Of course a material interpretation of 
progress covers much of the ground; and under this head would be 
included the biological or numerical standard postulated by 
Childe. ‘‘ That is progressive which assists the multiplication of 
the species.”” Progress, then, is numerical growth. But can any- 
one seriously maintain that our superiority to primitive man 
is in material matters alone—in an ability to support a greater 
population ? 

Man has a threefold nature, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 
These parts are indeed coherent and interdependent, but suffi- 
ciently distinct to be treated separately. By applying the word 
progress to each of these parts in turn, we may be able to arrive 
at conclusions which will help us in defining what we mean by 
human progress. 

Progress must be towards some goal; and by a kind of universal 
consent the motion involved must be up, not down. Physical 
progress, then, in its most exact form is only realised when a man 
is physically superior to those who have gone before him : in other 


1 Antiq. Journ., xvi, 271. ® Antiquity, xvi, 51-63. 
* Man Makes Himself, a book to which this paper owes much. 
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words, when his body is better formed for its functions and is 
capable of greater exertion and endurance, and is better able to 
resist the onslaughts of privation and disease. In all ages doubt- 
less there have been men exceptionally well equipped in these 
respects by nature; but Man as a whole can only be said to have 
progressed physically when a higher ratio or greater percentage of 
men attain to these heights than in previous times, and in the 
last resort when the absolute as well as the relative number of 
such increases. Prehistoric anthropology shows how Man’s body 
altered and evolved in answer to the challenge of changed condi- 
tions, until the time came when mental development arrested the 
need for further physical adaptation. Cultural change then took 
the place of evolution. 

To physical progress in the widest sense we have already 
alluded, since it is the function of the material to minister to the 
physical requirements of Man; and progress in this sense may be 
held to cover everything that better satisfies man’s physical 
comfort, health, or convenience; and invariably material progress 
is found to be dependent upon the intellect. Indeed, ever since 
man in the Ice Ages learnt to adapt his culture to altered environ- 
ment instead of depending for survival upon biological evolution, 
his success has been due to applied intellect. If he was cold, he 
lit a fire. Let us, then, examine progress in relation to the 
intellect. Here too the same principle holds good, as before. 
Brilliant and revolutionary intellectual processes may be revealed 
by scholars, but unless these are widely diffused among the 
population, the progress involved is merely potential when 
reckoned in terms of human progress. A Galileo may expose the 
intricate mechanism of the universe: the scepticism of tradition 
takes generations to overcome. So too with spiritual progress : 
spiritual leaders may arise, but though the time of their appearance 
may serve to mark the epochs, the diffusion of their teaching may 
outlast many centuries; Progress continues until all mankind have 
derived the fullest possible benefit therefrom. Only then does it 
become truly real. Here, it is true, we can hardly attain the same 
precision. One cannot plot the course of that “chariot... 


speeding twixt earth and heaven 
Drawn by winged horses, and the charioteer thereon 
Upright with eyes upon the goal and mind alert 
Controlling his strong steeds, that spurn’d the drifted cloud 
As now they sank now mounted in their heav’nward flight.”’ 


Religion is the exercise of the spirit, and the ever wider spread of a 
sense of high religion finding outlet in action is probably a good 
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criterion of spiritual progress in the sphere of ethics. Aisthetics 
seem principally dependent on environment and tradition, and it 
is difficult to find a standard of high or low esthetic taste other 
than that taste with which we are ourselves imbued—which is not 
constant, and therefore is not a satisfactory conclusion. Yet the 
very possession of a sense of beauty is an advance which puts Man 
on the road to progress; and perhaps esthetic progress can be 
assessed most readily by the width of the appeal exercised by the 
artist not only over his educated contemporaries, but in genera- 
tions and ages other than his own. 

We have seen that material advance is born in the intellect ; 
and it can no doubt be shown that the intellectual dissatisfaction 
with things as we find them which leads to material progress has 
in turn its own roots springing from the spiritual: that, in fact, 
the source of progress lies in Man’s instinct towards perfection, in 
his desire for Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. There is no space 
here to wander farther in the fields of metaphysics; it is sufficient 
to point out that they exist and should not be neglected. 

In each of these three levels archeology can assist our appre- 
ciation of progress. The material level is, of course, peculiarly its 
province, for archeology is founded on the study of objects and 
the material traces of the past. But we can form a reasonable 
opinion of the intellectual status of early societies, not only from 
such mathematical or literary texts as have survived, but also, as 
Childe has emphasised, from the results of their applied science, 
the processes and knowledge to be deduced from their tools and 
buildings. Archeology can even give us certain milestones in 
spiritual progress, though here the evidence is more scanty, as the 
subject is less tangible. Yet much can be realised of the con- 
temporary ideas of God from a glance, for instance, at the statue of 
the god Hadad from Carchemish,! and much has been written in 
interpretation of prehistoric and proto-historic art. 

The advantages of considering progress from this angle—as a 
certain alertness to environment—are threefold. It appeals to 
the ambition dormant in everyone; its results are fascinatingly 
evident in the story of the human race; and it teaches the very 
salutary lesson that change is a natural process, and desire for it 
far from being wicked is necessary. 

But whatever the precise nature of progress, whether it is, as 
we have suggested, a mental or spiritual outlook, or whether it 
consists in elaboration of function, its actuality remains apparent 
in the material sphere. How far there has been spiritual progress, 


1 See Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World, 1, pl. liii, 1. 
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or whether there is greater happiness today than yesterday, will be 
further discussed later. But in outward achievement, in materia] 
wealth, in organisation, in adaptivity to environment, Man’s 
advance is plainly to be seen from history, and from its study the 
good citizen may learn his navigation, judge the capacities of his 
ship, and set his course in the unknown waters of the future. For 
the past does affect the future, and a knowledge of the past must 
therefore give not indeed foreknowledge, but at least an inkling of 
the ways of Man’s advance. 

A comparison of peasant cultures, whether Danubian, Romano- 
Celtic, medisval, or that of central Europe in modern times, will 
serve to emphasise the underlying spiritual unity of mankind and 
counter the disruptive effects of nationalism. In as far as these 
and other cultures have basic differences, the richness which comes 
from diverse traditions will be noted, and a step forward taken 
towards that polity of communities which we hope will form the 
world democracy of the future. For true history shows that 
syncretism and fusion are everywhere factors of advance, whether 
in the racial sphere or in the abstract processes of dialectical 
argument. The Nazi doctrines of racial purity are not the least 
mischievous portions of the German creed. The sturdy stock of 
mixed origin which stands for England, the United States, or even 
Germany herself is sufficient refutation. In the realm of ideas the 
same truth holds. Whether we take Greek philosophy, originating 
from the impact of East on West in the coasts of Asia Minor, or 
Judaism, which owed so much to its position between the mill- 
stones of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the fertilisation afforded by 
contrasting elements is apparent. 

What better material illustration of this cross-breeding of 
traditions could be found than in the pottery of the early first 
century a.D.? Here we have Belgic, native British, imported 
Gallo-Belgic and imported Roman Arretine wares, and then Belgic 
copies of imported wares, native non-Belgic copies of these, and 
later still the slow advancing tide of Romanisation affecting, 
moulding, adapting, and finally superseding, though never able to 
obliterate entirely the mark of its descent. Collections of such 
material are nowadays readily available, so many sites have 
produced such vast quantities of examples, that no school should 
be without a representative series of these sherds which illustrate 
so concisely and so comprehensibly so important an historical 
principle. 

The consideration of culture has thus led us to industry, from 
the history of which much can be learnt on both the technical and 
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administrative sides. Childe has stressed the significance of the 
stagnation of Mesopotamian scientific methods and outlook; and 
the warning against devotion to tradition is clear. But ancient 
organisation is instructive too. Ptolemaic Egypt gives us the 
most information, and hence is the best example. The bureau- 
cratic stranglehold on Egypt established by Soter and Philadelphus 
is strangely similar to modern Europe; and while one can see the 
advantages of planned economy, the slow failure of this experiment 
as, indeed, of the similar situation in the late Roman Empire, 
ought to be a sufficient deterrent to the student of today. As a 
contrast to this “ closed-door ’’ policy of the Ptolemies, ancient 
trade presents a more hopeful outlook. Such names as Petra, 
Minoan Crete, Massilia; the implications of the Silk route, the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Amber route; the connections binding 
Sicily, Greece, Troy, and the Crimea; all these bring us back to the 
basic unity of mankind in almost all ages, and stress the relevance 
of Childe’s recent plea! for the abandonment of historical particu- 
larism in favour of treating the Iron Age or Bronze Age as historical 
and geographical units. 

With regard to religion, archeology has done much in at least 
two respects: in general to elucidate the origins of primitive 
religion from the first traces of Mousterian burial rites, and in 
particular to reveal more and more the environment of early 
Christianity. The latter aspect is at present of urgent importance, 
since it leads to an understanding of the Gospels which can be 
accepted by “ the moderns ’—people who have been brought up 
in an era of scientific research, and who regard with natural 
scepticism the accepted beliefs of their progenitors. In an 
enlightened age, faith must be a complement of understanding. 
The Authorised Version has secured the preservation of our religion 
for as long as the English language endures : as a work of art it is 
probably comparable to the Odyssey, and accordingly imperish- 
able. The religion is preserved, but to be something more than a 
fossil it must have popular acceptance and everyday application. 
A knowledge of the material, economic and domestic affairs of the 
Hellenistic and Roman world revealed in the New Testament must 
help enormously to thisend. And yet the only “ popular ”’ work 
that we have yet seen on the Oxyrhynchus Papyri is a translation 
from the Dutch! Recent work, too, on the Bronze and Iron Ages 
in Palestine has given most valuable assistance to Old Testament 
studies, and these discoveries should take their place in everyday 
teaching and instruction. If Christianity is to be the guiding 


1 Antiquity, xv, (57) 1-14. 
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influence after the war, as surely it must, then first we must have a 
great religious revival comparable to the Reformation (accom- 
panied, we hope, by an advance in the humane arts comparable to 
the Renaissance in general). To effect this, all available Christian 
propaganda must be utilised to the full : an important part can be 
played by the relevant archeological discoveries. 

It is not only from the narrow field of Biblical archeology that 
assistance can be given here. Many people take the modern views 
of ethics for granted. Often atheists and agnostics accept the 
Christian virtues, the results of Christian moral teaching, with 
scarcely a thought. Complacency is as rampant here as anywhere. 
Yet here perhaps more than elsewhere can archeology and history 
demonstrate a development towards ideals. Slavery is still a 
recent institution : even Aristotle (and largely because Aristotle) 
had given it his blessing. But, incomplete though the evidence is, 
we can draw from the past an appalling picture of evil—temple 
prostitution, human sacrifice, ill-treatment of the young, glori- 
fication of violence, sweated labour—before philosophy, and 
particularly Christian philosophy, began its slow yet cumulative 
and still continuing leavening of conduct. 

One other topic in this connection may be briefly touched upon. 
The state cults of the past—Ptolemaic Egypt, Imperial Rome—by 
their denial of conscience and freedom, their dependence on ritual 
acts, and their identification with the state, would seem to have 
atrophied human hope and in the end nullified faith itself. The 
state is by nature bound to support the status quo, and buttress 
the ruling class; and inevitably it destroys true religion. This 
should warn us to beware of strongly nationalised churches. 

In the realm of military and naval history, and of Imperialism 
in general, much can be done to underline the basic similarities of 
human problems down the ages, and to rid the young of half-baked, 
or at any rate half-digested, notions of current political questions. 
There are several stimulating lines of thought. In the first place 
there is the alternation of the predominant factor in tactical 
method. From purely tribal warfare as depicted in the earlier 
books of the Old Testament, organisation and the growth first of 
equipment and then of technique led in the full Bronze Age to a 
royal monopoly of warfare. This compares well with today, 
where one Power with up-to-date equipment can hold down a 
whole continent resentful but unarmed. The horse and the 
chariot compare in function with the heavy gun and the tank. 
Both are for the few who can afford them. Then new organisation 
or a new technique creates a revolution. The citizen armies of 
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Rome or Macedon overthrow the royal monopoly ; and for a while 
the ordinary man counted again as later he did when gunpowder 
overthrew the barons. All through history from Adrianople to 
Agincourt, from Maiden Castle to Tobruk, from the siege of Tyre 
to that of Singapore, we see the shift of power from defence to 
attack, from infantry to cavalry, and back again, with the 
successful general as the one who can adapt old principles to new 
conditions: until with today we reach a consummation of all 
these processes. The state monopoly of warfare embraces the 
whole citizen body, the arts of defence and attack combine in the 
movable fortifications of heavy armoured tanks, the old alternat- 
ing predominance of foot and horse is resolved in Panzer divisions 
and motorised regiments. Only in the air has an entirely new 
tactic appeared. 

The speed of Caesar and Alexander which numbed and para- 
lysed their enemies finds its counterpart in the swift advance of 
Hitler on Paris, of Wavell on Benghazi. The topic of sea-invasion 
fills our minds. We have seen Crete and Singapore fall before the 
assault of mainland armies. We remember that, when faced with 
just such problems, Alexander hesitated, Cesar almost failed, 
Napoleon never even started. Yet we recall that even the 
unmaritime Assyrians could take, and keep, the island of Cyprus, 
and the Normans held England without difficulty. Itis Nebuchad- 
nezzar perhaps who provides the answer to the riddle: for he 
laid siege to Tyre for thirteen years, but his pertinacity failed to 
achieve decision. And why? The Tyrians held the sea. An 
island with sea-power, then, is safe, provided the channel is not 
bridged by causeway, ships, or airpower. And Alexander and the 
Japanese both showed that an army can defeat a fleet by robbing 
it of its bases. 

Politically, we can learn from the past that it is not solely by 
ingenuous chance that large dominions have arisen in the wealthier 
quarters of the globe, and that these have been administered not 
entirely in the interests of the subject inhabitants; on the other 
hand, we can recognise that Imperialism is not just the ugly new- 
born offspring of British Capitalism : nay, by comparison we may 
even admire the latter’s efforts! The relations of Rome with her 
provinces, of Athens to her Empire give a standard for judging the 
British achievement in India or South Africa. The motives of 
Italy in Abyssinia or Japan in China are more clearly recognised 
with a knowledge of Assyria’s objects in Syria, or Egypt’s in 
Palestine. Markets and raw materials are in each case the key. 
Extraordinarily illuminating is the connection of the Hittites with 
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the development of iron, and the economic and military advantages 
accruing therefrom. The spread of the whites across America, or 
the stages of British rule in India, are paralleled by the infiltration 
of Sumerian merchants into Anatolia followed inevitably by the 
armies of a Sargon. The “ civilising mission” in each case can 
receive its true evaluation from the comparison, saved at once from 
over-stress, and on the other hand (by its remoteness) from 
excessive ridicule. Finally, there is the inter-dependence of 
population, food supply, and sea power; but this is perhaps at 
present too firmly emphasised at home to need stress by reference 
to Minoan Crete, Athens, or Carthage ! 

In conclusion we may consider the social and economic factors 
of collapse. Why does civilisation wither? To wonder, indeed, 
whether there is a pattern in history of prosperity succeeded by 
eclipse, and to seek the causes of such a cycle, is perhaps too 
abstract an enquiry for discussion here. But the immediate 
causes of collapse have too close a relevance to-day to be dismissed 
as academic. The history of Rome is best for our purpose, for 
there we have a complete picture of the rise and fall of a state. 
While we can seize on relevant facts incidentally revealed in the 
less known stories of other Empires, in Rome we have the completed 
panorama fully visible, and can trace maybe in our own civilisation 
the sinister birth and growth of identical processes which we see 
proved fatal to the last world-empire of antiquity. 

Each age finds interests to suit its own mentality and conditions ; 
and it is significant that the periods of ancient history considered 
by our fathers’ masters to be best for study were the flourishing 
Republics of Greece and Rome, with their individualism and 
pugnacious vitality: whereas the tendency of recent years has 
been to turn towards the Hellenistic world and the Roman Empire, 
periods with more complex organisation, more matured develop- 
ment, and with strangely modern social and industrial problems 
and outlook. Just as the Victorians could draw their inspiration 
from the expanding imperialism of Athens or the Roman Republic, 
so we find ourselves more in harmony with the rationalistically 
organised kingdoms of the Successors, the socialistic tendencies of 
Hellenistic Greece, or the urbanised bureaucratic world-state of 
the Empire. In fact, we find ourselves nearing the position at 
which the fabric of the ancient world disintegrated for want of the 
capacity to readjust and rejuvenate itself. 

Be that as it may—symptomatic or not—the subject of decay 
is one on which a whole book could be written, and clearly all that 
can be done here is to suggest briefly some chapter headings. 
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Many great empires, both ancient and modern, have fallen before 
the irruption of some more or less barbarous power, but the causes 
of decay are more fundamental than that; they lie even deeper 
than the state of endemic warfare which did so much to weaken 
Greece, Assyria, and finally the Roman Empire, and which has 
been sapping the strength of our modern world. Minoan Crete, 
like eighteenth-century France, seems to have been weakened by 
an effete aristocracy reared in the artificial atmosphere of Court. 
But this, too, is rather a symptom than a cause of decay. In the 
ancient world a more serious sign was the loss of markets and trade, 
for this led to economic distress. Again and again we find some 
civilised centre deriving its wealth from the distribution of its 
manufactures or the activities of its sea-traders, until the receiving 
cities themselves started to imitate. With the growth of localism, 
the ancient centre, whether Crete or Athens, Alexandria or Italy, 
begins to lose its prosperity. In the end, as in the later Empire, 
comes the breakdown of long-distance trade, and with it the 
economic structure of civilisation. The parallel with the twentieth 
century is obvious, and there is no need to refer to such subsidiary 
phenomena as the breakdown of food distribution in ancient and 
modern times. 

Most fundamental of all would seem to be that combination of 
social and economic processes partly caused by, partly resulting in, 
the decay of the middle classes. The great, unwieldy, oppressive, 
ruthless yet inefficient bureaucracies of Diocletian (and dare we 
add of modern times), with their stunning taxation and excessively 
rigid regimentation of life, succeeded at last in creating conditions 
inimical to a healthy middle class. Rostovtzeff claims a class war 
as well between the peasant army and the city bourgeoisie. Now, 
the former, by its hold on the throne, could force political and 
economic action, against which the middle classes had no remedy ; 
with the result that city life withered and finally decayed away, 
and with it the finest flower of ancient civilisation. The catastro- 
phic results of this sort of economic crisis have recently been 
explored at Verulamium. 

So much for the processes resulting in middle-class decay. 
What of those caused by it? We have seen how compulsory 
services, taxation, and restrictions reduced the middle classes first 
to apathy and then to active evasion and escape. The parallel 
state of affairs in Hellenistic Greece is well described by Antiphanes. 


1 Modern labourers are hardly less adscripti glebe (or machine) than ever were 
the fourth-century serfs, Much in these conditions may be temporary, but the 
tendency has been growing, and is only, we fear, accentuated by the war. 
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“Any human being,”’ he writes,! ‘ who counts on having anything 
he owns secure for life is very much mistaken. For either an 
extraordinary tax snatches away all his fortune, or he becomes 
involved in a law suit and loses all, or as a former commander he 
is brought to trial and fined, or, chosen to finance a play, he has to 
wear rags himself after supplying golden costumes for the chorus, 
or having been appointed trierarch he hangs himself . . . or in 
walking or sleeping he is murdered by his slaves. No, nothing is 
certain...” 

This attrition of the middle class leads eventually to its 
disappearance altogether, and society resolves itself into two 
sharply antagonistic units, the few very rich and the proletariat. 
More serious even than this open class war is the race suicide and 
fall in population which accompanies the struggle. The better 
elements of the population are the ones which do not survive. 

Further than this there is no space to go, but even here it must 
be clear that modern society presents disquieting symptoms of 
much the same kind. Recognition, however, is a preliminary to 
cure, and if archeological history. can assist in identifying the 
disease, it will not have deserved ill of our children. 


These are some of the ways in which the study of archeology 
can be of use as a contribution to the philosophic background of 
the citizen. It is well to mention also its practical advantages. 
Archeology not only amplifies our book-derived knowledge of 
history to an incalculable extent (bringing us into touch with “ the 
people,” about whom no history is written,?) but also extends our 
knowledge beyond mere written history to those ultimate roots of 
human development from which spring the first principles of our 
nature and of our physical construction. Darwin deduced the 
evolution of man from the apes: archeology proves it. But how 
many Eoanthropi are annually destroyed in our gravel pits for lack 
of Dawsons to recognise and preserve them? Every intelligent 
and observant person is a potential Dawson : the potentiality must 
be developed. First, then, success in the field requires intensive 
use of the faculties of observation and deduction. To practise 
these qualities, schools might organise training-excavations, for 
which a narrow section through an earthwork would be a most 
suitable undertaking, with little possibility of damage or harm, 
and no fear of exhausting the supply. Furthermore, the student 


1 Quoted by Rostovtzeff, Social and Econ. Hist. of Hellenistic World, 1, 620. 
* Consider how ignorant we are of every-day life in low society during that 
most literary of all periods, the eighteenth century. 
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would see that complete results can only be obtained by 
intensive and co-ordinated work in the field, the laboratory; and 
the study : in fact, by a synthesis of physical exertion, scientific 
practice, and logical thinking. What better training for the 
citizen of to-morrow ? 

Archeology began as a hobby for gentlemen of leisure; it 
attracted men of ability; it became popular, and finally it became 
ascience. But what profit is there init? Our gain is knowledge, 
and there are two cogent reasons for knowledge. The first is the 
satisfaction of curiosity. You seek knowledge because you wish 
to understand. In this category, archeology certainly answers 
the question “‘ Whence are we?’”’ But there is the other aspect of 
knowledge, as the root of action. You seek knowledge because 
you wish to alter your environment. We have tried above to give 
some instances of archeology’s benefits in that direction. If we 
can trace the past course of the curve of progress, we are more 
likely to succeed in plotting its future direction. 

The emphasis nowadays is not upon the spade-work, and the 
revelation of forgotten cultures. The framework of the past has 
already been revealed. We have the main facts. We must now 
find a theory to fit them : something constructive, which will give 
us a lead in the future, which will in fact answer, or help to answer, 
the question “ Whither go we?”’ The position of archeology will 
then be analogous in some slight degree to that of the Old Testa- 
ment—a work in many respects remote from the present, but 
which, on account of its poetry and its simple narration of the 
perpetual spiritual and temporal struggles of mankind and its 
stirring call to morality and religion, continues to give comfort to 
millions. 

The Rosetta Stone unlocked 3000 years of Egyptian history : 
Rawlinson did the same for Babylonand Ur. Breuil and de Geer, 
with their followers, have revealed 600,000 years of human progress. 
Against such a background we can view with equanimity such 
petty crises as a lifetime can bring upon us—murderous war, or 
economic upset. Nowadays men forget the massacres of the 
French Revolution, and only recall the renewed vigour imparted 
to a nation grown decadent. Already we can see that to the fall 
of the Roman Empire we owe the stimuli which have produced 
our modern civilisation. Nineveh must give place to Babylon, 
Mycenae to Athens, and Tyre must yield to Alexandria; yet what 
blows struck at man’s advancement must these cataclysms appear 
to their contemporaries! And think, too, with what dismay those 
old savages for generation upon generation and century upon 
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century saw the inexorable ice bear down whole continents with 
ponderousadvance. Yet itis to the stimulus of the last glaciations 
that modern opinion attributes the first great human advance from 
the palezolithic stagnation. 

Let this, then, be our philosophy: disaster is but a spur 
towards future prosperity; disturbance does but reduce the 
crystals into solution, that they may be redeposited in other forms. 
The Power that has brought Man forward for half a million years 


will not desert him now. 
S. S. and D. H. S. Frers. 





NOTES ON THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF THE 
ICELANDERS 


PROFESSOR WRENN’s paper on “A Saga of the Anglo-Saxons ’’? 
must have interested many readers. Nevertheless, it needs 
comment. Some of the views which he expresses about Old 
Icelandic history and literature are, perhaps, widespread in this 
country, but it is evident that they are based largely on a failure 
to appreciate the significance of certain well-known facts in the 
history of Iceland during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Whether the sagas are to be used as historical sources, or whether 
they are to be studied for the light which they may throw on 
certain types of Old English literature, it is important to consider 
the conditions under which they developed. This is still more 
important if the sagas are to be read as literature. 

“ Writing,’ Professor Wrenn states, “was introduced into 
Iceland only towards the middle of the twelfth century, and it did 
not become common till late in the thirteenth.” I do not know 
on what authority this assertion is made, for there can be little 
doubt that the Roman alphabet was used in Iceland about a 
century before the date given by Professor Wrenn. The following 
facts may help to show when the Icelanders began to write, and 
how their knowledge of letters spread. 

After Christianity was adopted in Iceland (a.p. 1000) there 
were, at first, a number of foreign bishops and religious teachers 
in the island, They included Germans, Englishmen and an 
Irishman.? To what extent these foreigners instructed the natives 
in European letters cannot be clearly determined. The first native 
Bishop was Isleifr Gissurarson. Isleifr was born about 1005-6, 
and was Bishop at Skélaholt, in southern Iceland, from 1056 to 
1080. Hungrvaka (1) and Kristni Saga (xtv) relate that, as a 
child, Isleifr had been put to school by his father in a nunnery in 
Herford (Herfurta), in Westphalia. There, it appears, he was 
educated under the Abbess Godesti (about 1002-40). It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that Herford was, in those days, one 
of the most renowned centres of European learning. According 


1 Ante, Vol. xxv, No. 99, pp. 208-15. 

2 Ari, Talendingabdk vi, cf. Hungrvakea m1. 

3 For details about Herford see F. Paasche, Kristendom og Kvad, Oslo, 1914, 
pp. 58 ff., and references. 
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to [sleifs Patir, Isleifr returned to Iceland, already an ordained 
priest, in the days of Olafr the Saint, or before 1030. The 
Icelandic chiefs and other men recognised him as a man of greater 
worth than other clerks, and many of them entrusted him with the 
education of their sons.1 A number of Isleifr’s pupils became 
learned men, and two of them were afterwards bishops. After 
Isleifr’s time the administration of the Church fell almost entirely 
into the hands of native Icelanders, and there were few foreign 
clergymen. A large proportion of these clergymen were men of 
distinguished birth. Kristni Saga (xvi1) states that, in the days 
of Bishop Gissurr (1082-1118), most men of standing were learned 
and ordained priests. This does not, of course, imply that all the 
ordained chieftains were active servants of the Church. Some, 
like the deacon Jén Loptsson (died 1197), were really laymen who 
had a clerical education. It is evident that the Icelanders of the 
early Christian period, like those of the Pagan period, scarcely 
distinguished between their spiritual and temporal rulers. 
Although it would be an exaggeration to describe Iceland, at this 
time, as an ecclesiastical state, there is certainly some truth in 
Adam of Bremen’s statement about the Icelanders: episcopum 
suum habent pro rege.* It was largely because the clergy were 
closely associated with the political and social life of the country 
that the influence of European culture on the Icelandic people 
was so strong. These ordained chieftains were not only guardians 
of the ancestral traditions of Iceland and Scandinavia. Because of 
their extensive foreign contacts, they were also the medium 
through which foreign culture came to Iceland. 

Isleifr was succeeded, both as Bishop and as chief, by his son 
Gissurr (1082-1118), who was also educated at Herford.* Gissurr 
travelled widely in Europe and, as Bishop, he proved to be a 
particularly influential man, both in temporal and spiritual 
affairs. Hungrvaka (v) says that Gissurr was at once both king 
and bishop of Iceland. Among his contemporaries was Semundr, 
called the Wise (1056-1133). Szmundr studied deeply in France, 
but it seems his chief interest was in Scandinavian history and 
traditions. It is stated that he wrote a history of Norway. 
Several later Icelandic writers refer respectfully to his work. 
Most probably Semundr wrote in Latin, though this cannot be 
said with certainty,‘ for his works are lost. Rather younger than 
Szemundr was Ari (1067-1148), another learned priest of noble 


1 [elendingabok 1x, Kristni Saga xxv. 
® Ed. G. Weitz, Hanover, 1876, p. 184. * Biskupa Sogur, 1, 153, 219. 
* Of. Jén Helgason, Norron Litteraturhistorie, Copenhagen, 1934, § 119. 
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birth. It is known that Ari wrote several works, and that he 
wrote in Icelandic. Snorri, in his Prologue to Heimskringla, states 
that Ari was the first Icelander to write in the vernacular, though 
it seems likely, from Ari’s own statements, that some of the laws 
were written in Icelandic before his own works. This is no place 
to discuss the vexed question of what Ari wrote. It is known that 
he wrote a Liber Islandorum and a Libellus Islandorum, the second 
of which survives. These works were probably written between 
1122 and 1233.1 We also have Ari’s word for it that he wrote 
family genealogies and lives, or registers, of the Kings (of Norway).? 
It may be considered certain that Ari was influenced by foreign 
models, although his Icelandic is remarkably pure.* 

The two sagas of Bishop Jén Ogmundsson (1106-21) throw 
much light on Icelandic education in the early decades of the 
twelfth century. Jé6n was the first Bishop of Hélar, in northern 
Iceland. As a child he had been a pupil of Bishop Isleifr, and, as 
a young man, he had travelled in several European countries. The 
object of his journey was “ to observe the ways of good men and to 
advance his learning.”* As Bishop, Jén founded a school at 
Hélar, and a very detailed description of life and work at this 
school is extant. A Swede (or Gaut), called Gisli, was employed 
to teach Latin, and a Frenchman, Rikini, to teach music and 
poetry. Not all the students of Hdélar entered the service of the 
Church, nor did the students confine their studies to sacred 
subjects. One of them was a woman, called Ingunn, who learned 
Latin so well under Bishop J6n, that she herself became a teacher. 
We read also of a young clerk, called Kloengr (afterwards Bishop), 
who surreptitiously studied Ovid’s De Arte, much against the 
wishes of Bishop Jén. 

The conclusion reached, even from so few notes as these, is that 
Roman letters were introduced into Iceland in the eleventh 
century, and that their use became widespread during the early 
decades of the twelfth century. The twelfth century was not, for 
Iceland, an age of great literary composition. Nevertheless, the 
deep and widespread book-learning of the Icelanders in this 
century was not without consequence for the future development 
of their literature. It was partly because clerical education was 
common among men of the foremost families, who were proud of 
their traditions, that the Icelanders, alone among Scandinavian 


1 For a discussion of this problem see Halldér Hermansson, Islandica, xx, 
Ithaca 1930, esp. pp. 25-33. 
1 [slendingabsk, Prologue. ® Cf. Jén Helgason, op. cit., p. 195. 
* Biskupa Sogur, 1, 154. 5 Jbid., 1, 235 ff. 
No, 106,—voL. XXvI. I 
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nations, produced a great medieval literature. In Norway, where 
conditions were not otherwise less favourable for literary pro- 
duction, most of the clergy before the middle of the twelfth century 
were foreigners. They would have no reason to foster the tradi- 
tions of a people whom they considered inferior. 

Throughout this period the native traditions of Iceland were 
cherished and developed, while they were enriched by the learned 
influences of the south. The poetry of twelfth-century Iceland 
affords numerous examples of this blend of cultures. Perhaps the 
most illustrative example is the stately poem Geisli (‘‘ The 
Sunbeam ”’), composed by the priest Einarr Skalason about 1152. 
This poem consists of seventy strophes in the traditional metre 
Dréttkvett. The metrical form, together with the complex use of 
assonance and kennings, are purely Norse. There is scarcely any 
foreign influence on the language or syntax of the poem. The 
subject is Norse too, for the poem deals with Olafr the Saint. 
Nevertheless, the poet is deeply influenced by Christian thought 
and symbolism. Christ is the “‘ Sun,” and Olafr the “‘ Sunbeam.” 
The Virgin Mary is the “ Star of the Sea ” (fletar stjarna), and 
Jerusalem the “ Vision of Peace” (fritar sgn).2 But native 
symbolism, descended from Pagan culture, is not forgotten. God 
is the “‘ Highest Skjoldungr,” gold the “ dragon’s bed,”’ and Olafr 
the “ feeder of wolves.”” The poem Geisli is no exception. This 
blend of European Christian and of native Icelandic cultures is 
displayed in many poems of the period—e.g., in Rekstefja and 
Olafs drépa Tryggvasonar, both of which deal with Olafr Tryggva- 
son, in the particularly pious Harmsdél by Canon Gamli and in the 
“ Sunday ”’ poem Leitarvisan. These poems are the work of men 
deeply versed in European letters, and yet faithful to their native 
traditions. 

A good deal of prose literature was written in Iceland during 
the latter decades of the twelfth century, both in Icelandic and 
Latin. Much of this literature, even when written in Icelandic, 
was derived from foreign sources, and a large proportion of it was 
sacred. Some of it was on the border-line between the sacred and 
the profane. Many homilies,* as well as lives and legends of 
saints,* written in Icelandic, are assigned to the twelfth century. 

1 On this point ef. E. Bull, Det norske folke liv og historie, 11, Oslo, 1931, 
Bs yee study of Geisli has been made by F. Paasche, op. cit., pp. 72-84. 

* A useful collection of Icelandic homilies is that published by T. Wisén, 
Homiliu-Béok, Lund, 1872. 

* Two valuable collections of hagiographic literature are Postula Sogur 
(Christiania, 1874) and Heilagra Manna Sogur, 1-11 (Christiania, 1877), both edited 
by C. R. Unger. 
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Although most of these works are derived from foreign sources, 
many of the earlier of them are linguistically very pure and show 
that the authors who retold them in Icelandic were skilful stylists. 
Their work in building up a fluent narrative style for Icelandic 
must certainly have helped those who, in the thirteenth century, 
were to write the Family Sagas. 

Some scientific works were also written in Icelandic during the 
twelfth century. An interesting example is the Leidarvisir, 
written under the direction of Abbot Nikol4s of Thverd (died 
1159).2 This is a kind of guide-book for pilgrims to Rome and the 
Holy Land. Natural objects, towns and monuments likely to 
interest the traveller are mentioned, and the information given 
is, on the whole, remarkably accurate. Another scientific work 
is the so-called ‘“‘ First Grammatical Treatise,’’* probably written 
about 1170-80. The author’s primary purpose was to adapt the 
Latin alphabet to Icelandic, and to add new signs to it in order to 
improve the spelling system of Icelandic. He was learned in 
Latin and in Icelandic literature and legend. He seems also to 
have had some knowledge of the vernacular literature of other 
lands. 

The “ Oldest’ Saga of Olafr the Saint was written in the 
second half of the twelfth century (1160-80 ?), and fragments of it 
are still preserved.* This was the biography of a man who was at 
once a saint and a king. Before this saga was written, detailed 
biographies of saints were probably well known to the Icelanders, 
but detailed biographies of kings, even such miraculous biogra- 
phies as this one, were scarce. The works of Semundr and of Ari 
were probably restricted to outstanding events and chronology, 
and could hardly be called biographies. But during this same 
period men were beginning to write lives of kings who were not 
saints. Eirikr Oddsson, in his work Hryggjarstykki (about 1170), 
wrote about the twelfth-century kings of Norway. Although 
Hryggjarstykki no longer survives as an independent book, Snorri 
Sturluson has left a detailed description of Eirikr’s methods of 
work.5 He gathered his information together, writing down what 
he saw himself, while he was in Norway, and combining it with 


1 Cf. Jén Helgason, op. cit., p. 103. 

* Published in Alfredi islenzk, ed. K. Kalund, Copenhagen, 1908. See 
Kalund’s Introduction, pp. XvlI-xxv. 

* This work has been studied in detail by Anne Holtsmark, En islandsk 
scholasticus, Oslo, 1936. See especially chs. vi—-v1. 

* Cf. SigurdSur Nordal, Om Olaf den Helliges Saga, Copenhagen, 1914, pp. 48-55. 
The ‘‘ Oldest *’ Saga is published by G. Storm, Otte Brudstykker, Oslo, 1893. 

5 Heimskringla, ed. Finnur Jénsson, Copenhagen, 1911, pp. 576, 578-80. 
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accounts which he heard from those who had taken part in events 
at which he had not been present. 

The influence of the monasteries on the development of 
Icelandic literature must not be overlooked. During the twelfth 
century there were four monasteries and a nunnery in various 
parts of Iceland. The first of these, the Benedictine Thingeyrar 
(in northern Iceland), was founded in 1133, and another, that of 
Thvera in the Eyjafjorér, also Benedictine, was founded in 1155. 
Some literary work by Abbot Nikolis of Thvera has already been 
mentioned. It should be noted that Nikolds was also an eminent 
poet, and some of his verses survive. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century historical prose-literature, written both in Ice- 
landic and Latin, flourished at Thingeyrar. Karl Jénsson (died 
1213) was made Abbot of Thingeyrar in 1169. He wrote, in part 
at any rate, the life of his friend King Sverrir, and Sverrir himself 
took part in the work. Two monks of Thingeyrar, Oddr 
Snorrason (writing about 1190) and Gunnlaugr Leifsson (died 
1218), wrote sagas about Olafr Tryggvason. These sagas were 
originally written in Latin, but they were subsequently translated 
into Icelandic, and formed main sources for Snorri and other later 
historians. Gunnlaugr also rewrote Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Prophesies of Merlin in Icelandic, and wrote a life of St. Ambrose. 
He was the author of a saga about Bishop Jén of Hélar, and was 
regarded as the most learned man of his day. 

By the end of the twelfth century it was a well-established 
practice to write lives of kings as well as lives of saints. Much of 
the earlier literature of this kind was written at Thingeyrar, where 
the interest in historical research was especially strong. It was 
soon to become customary to write lives, not only of saints and 
kings, but also lives of great men, who were neither saints nor 
kings. Among these great men were the tenth-century heroes of 
the Icelandic Family Sagas. The oldest of the Family Sagas is 
believed to be the Heitdarviga Saga, which was probably written 
about 1200. There is strong internal evidence that Heitdarviga 
Saga was also written in the monastery of Thingeyrar.? Within 
the next two decades other Family Sagas were written. Among 
the oldest are probably Féstbratra Saga and Bjarnar Saga 
Hitdelakappa.* 

I cannot adequately discuss the controversial question of the 

1 Published in Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, ed. Finnur Jénsson, 


Copenhagen, 1908-12, 1, A.660, B.546-7. See also F. Paasche, op. cit., pp. 91-8. 
* Sigurdur Nordal, Borgfirdinga Sogur, Reykjavik, 1938, Introduction, 


20. 
* Nordal, ibid., § 14. 
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origin of the Family Sagas, nor that of their relationship to oral 
tradition, in a paper so short and unambitious as this one. Nor 
am I competent to do so. This is a subject on which agreement 
has not been reached and on which few general statements are 
applicable, for each saga needs to be studied separately. Never- 
theless, a few general opinions may be offered, though they should 
be accepted with reserve. The first Family Sagas were written 
a few decades later than the earliest Kings’ Sagas, and under 
similar conditions. Both these groups of sagas owe their origin 
to the same intellectual movement; a growing interest in history 
and antiquities, which might almost be described as a renaissance. 
The Kings’ Sagas and the Family Sagas are intimately related. 
Both of them purport to be historical. The same authors some- 
times wrote sagas of both kinds. Heimskringla is a collection of 
Kings’ Sagas, written by Snorri Sturluson (died 1241). Egils 
Saga is a Family Saga, though many of its chapters contain 
historical material of the sort usually found in the Kings’ Sagas. 
It has long been suspected, and has now been practically proved 
that, like Heimskringla, Egils Saga is the work of Snorri 
Sturluson.? 

There can be no doubt that the earliest Family Sagas were 
based largely (though not solely) upon oral traditions. But it 
cannot be told how closely the authors of the first sagas followed 
these traditions, for very little is known about them. These 
unwritten legends were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and they were told both in prose and in verse. 

The verses found in the sagas (lausavisur) are, in most cases, 
much older than the sagas in which they are found, even though 
they may not always be the work of the tenth- to eleventh-century 
heroes to whom the sagas ascribe them. Many of these verses 
have been corrupted during oral transmission, but others have 
passed through the eleventh and twelfth centuries without 
suffering substantial change. Because of its rigid form, poetry is 
less susceptible to changes than prose. Therefore the legends 
contained in these scaldic verses, or dependent upon them, would 
be less easily corrupted than those transmitted in prose alone. 
From what I have said about the Christian scaldic poets of the 
twelfth century, it is evident that it was not only the illiterate who, 
at that period, were acquainted with ancient scaldic poetry. The 
learned clerks also studied it, those of them who were poets, like 


1 Cf. H. Koht, The Old Norse Sagas, London, 1931, especially p. 45. 
* See Sigurdur Nordal, Introduction to Egils Saga, Reykjavik, 1933, § 6, and 
the same author's paper in Skirnir, Reykjavik, 1941, pp. 5-33. 
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Einarr Skélason and Canon Gamli, made the metre and symbolism 
of native poetry the basis of their own technique. 

There is good reason to believe that prose stories, independent 
of verse, were also transmitted orally through the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Little is known about the form of these stories, 
and about the conditions under which they survived. It cannot 
be stated with any precision in which social circles the unwritten 
prose traditions of Iceland thrived best. It may, however, be 
suggested that they were favoured especially by those who had 
most reason to be proud of their ancestry, by men like Jén 
Loptsson and the Oddaverjar, the descendants of Semundr the 
Wise, and of Magnias berfoettr, King of Norway. The Oddaverjar 
were renowned for their clerical learning and their European 
culture, as well as for their firm adherance to Icelandic custom and 
tradition. It may be suggested, therefore, that, even before they 
were written, the legends of Iceland were influenced by European 
letters. There must, of course, have been many others in various 
parts of the island who took an interest in the ancient history of 
Iceland, and therefore fostered these legends. But it is improbable 
that all who told these stories were illiterate and free of the 
influence of contemporary European writing. 

It is well known that, like other people, the ancient Icelanders 
used to tell stories for entertainment as well as for instruction. 
But, unfortunately, the historical records which describe this 
custom in any detail are few, and comparatively little can be 
deduced from them.' A remarkable story is told in Morkin- 
skinna.? It is said that an Icelander once came to Haraldr 
hardr4i (died 1066) and received hospitality at the court in 
exchange for the stories which he told. Among these stories was 
that of King Haraldr’s own expedition to the Mediterranean 
lands. The nameless Icelander had learnt this story at the 
General Assembly in Iceland. His source was Halldoérr, son of 
Snorri godi. 

The story of the priest Ingimundr and of Hrélfr of Skalmarnes 
is even more remarkable and more reliable. pPorgils Saga ok 
Haflida® states that Ingimundr was a most learned man and well 
born, though badly off. He was especially distinguished for his 


1 A number of examples have been collected by Finnur Jénsson, Den 
oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, ed. 2, Copenhagen, 1923, 1, pp. 
197 ff. Beveral of these refer merely to reports of remarkable events, like the 
burning of Nj4ll, given by men who had been present. Everybody likes to hear 
news, so reports of this kind tell us nothing. 

* Ed. C. R. Unger, Oslo, 1867, pp. 72-3. 

* In Sturlunga Saga, ed. G, Vigfisson, Oxford, 1878, 1, pp. 8, 16, 19-20. 
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verses, and had won prizes for these abroad. Besides this, he had 
a high reputation as a story-teller. Among Ingimundr’s con- 
temporaries was Hrélfr of Skalmarnes, famous as a lawyer, a poet 
and a story-teller. In the year 1119, a wedding feast was held at 
Reykjahdlar in western Iceland. The feast lasted a week, and it 
was accompanied by all sorts of gaiety: games of many kinds, 
dancing, wrestling and story-telling (sagnaskemtan). Both Ingi- 
mundr and Hrélfr joined in the feast and entertained the guests 
with their stories. Ingimundr told a story about the poet Ormr 
Barreyjarskald, and with it he recited many verses which he had 
composed himself. DPorgils Saga adds that many wise men believe 
the story of Ormr to be true. Little is otherwise known about the 
poet Ormr, but Snorri assigns two strophes in his Edda’ to him. 
Hrélfr of Sk4lmarnes, in his turn, told a story about Hrémundr 
Gripsson, and he had put this story together (samansetta) himself. 
Porgils Saga goes on to say that the story of Hrémundr Gripsson 
was afterwards told to King Sverrir, and that Sverrir thought 
these “lying ” sagas the most entertaining of all. 

This episode is vividly told in Porgils Saga, but we learn little 
from it. It shows that story-tellers did not confine themselves to 
stories which were supposed to be true, but that mythical stories 
(lygisogur, fornaldarsogur), which no one believed, were also 
popular at this early date. A saga of Hrémunda Gripsson does, 
in fact, survive, but this has all the appearance of a late post- 
classical work. The extant saga can give us little idea of what 
Hrélfr of Skalmarnes said, or of what was afterwards said to King 
Sverrir. Porgils Saga and Morkinskinna show that story-telling 
was a recognised form of entertainment, both in Iceland and 
Norway, but they do not suggest that there was particularly close 
relationship between the oral story and the written saga. It 
is certainly doubtful whether the stories told by these story-tellers 
should be described in English as ‘‘ sagas,’’ * and whether they had 
any fixed form. Moreover, however widespread story-telling may 
have been, there is nothing to suggest that the story-teller ever 
told a complete saga like, shall we say, Njdls Saga or Laxdela. 
Apart from other considerations, the length of these sagas would 
be a serious obstacle. It seems more likely that the story-tellers 
told ‘‘ episodes ’’ or Paittir.3 

The authors of the earliest Family Sagas must certainly have 
made every possible use of the oral stories available to them. 


1 Ed. Finnur Jénsson, Copenhagen, 1926, pp. 91, 93. 
* Some German writers distinguish between Saga and Sage. 
® Cf. H, Koht, op. cit., pp. 43-5; Jén Helgason, op. cit., pp. 109 f. 
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Probably they collected them deliberately, and subsequently 
combined them with geographical and other observations which 
they had made themselves. When written sources were available 
—e.g., genealogies and early chronological writings—the authors 
undoubtedly used these too. Many sagas quote the works of Ari 
Porgilsson, and some of them those of Semundr the Wise. This 
eclectic method was employed, or so it seems, by Eirfkr Oddsson, 
though he had probably to rely exclusively on unwritten sources. 
A rather similar method may be observed in the Reykdela Saga, a 
much later work. The author of Reykdela evidently collected 
stories from oral sources and combined them with those which he 
had found in written sources.1. This author was a less skilful 
artist than many, and it is largely for this reason that his methods 
of work may be more clearly perceived. 

The question of ‘‘ saga-style ”’ is also a subject of controversy. 
It will probably never be decided how far the style, or styles, in 
which the sagas are written, represents the oral style of Icelanders 
who told stories but did not write sagas. For while we know the 
various styles of written sagas, we know nothing about the styles 
in which unwritten stories were told. The style of a written 
Family Saga does not always differ essentially from that of a 
Kings’ Saga. A great deal is known about the methods whereby 
Snorri wrote his Heimskringla.2 For example, in composing Olafs 
Saga Tryggvasonar, which forms a large part of Heimskringla, 
Snorri worked almost entirely from written sources, and many 
of these sources are preserved, partially as independent works and 
partially in other compilations. Among them are the Sagas of 
Olafr by Oddr and Gunnlaugr. These were originally written in 
Latin, even though they may have reached Snorri in Icelandic 
translations. Here and there it seems that Snorri included oral 
tales in his Olafs Saga. But considering how strong were the 
literary influences on Heimskringla, we cannot safely deduce from 
it what oral style was like. In style, as in method of composition, 
there is probably no Icelandic monument which resembles 
Heimskringla more closely than Egils Saga does. The similarity 
of style between these two works is especially striking if compari- 
son is made between Heimskringla and the oldest, fragmentary 


1 In his Introduction to Reykdela Saga (edited with Ljdsvetninga Saga, 
Reykjavik, 1940), Bjérn Sigfisson expresses much more extreme views than those 
which I give. He evidently believes that much of Reykdala is the invention of 
its author. I have not studied Reykdela in the light of Bjérn Sigfisson’s work, 
and therefore prefer not to go so far as he does for the present, 

* A good summary of this problem is given by Bjarni A®albjarnarson, 
Heimskringla, 1, Reykjavik, 1941, Introduction. 
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text of Egils Saga. It would, in any case, be unlikely that much 
could be learnt about style from Hgils Saga, the work of a very 
conscious literary artist. 

It is, moreover, questionable whether it is possible to speak 
generally of a “ saga-style,” for the styles in which Family Sagas 
are preserved differ widely. In subject-matter the four sagas 
Heitarviga Saga, Eyrbyggja Saga, Laxdela and Gisla Saga are 
inter-related, but in style there is little similarity between them. 
The rather ill-proportioned and cumbersome sentences of Heitar- 
viga Saga are quite unlike the smooth, polished sentences of 
Laxdela. Eyrbyggja Saga has none of the tense, emotional phrases 
which are characteristic of Gisla Saga. 

K. Liestol? and some other critics remark on the monotony of 
the saga-style, and on its “ uniform ring.” Liestol also collects 
a number of standard phrases which are thought to contribute to 
this “ uniformity ” and “ monotony.” He believes that these 
standard phrases are the direct outcome of oral style. But the 
standard phrases might just as well be due to literary as to oral 
convention. During the thirteenth century literary convention 
was certainly not a weaker influence than the convention of oral 
style. If modern newspapers were to be studied from the same 
point of view as the sagas, we should discover a “ uniformity ” 
and “‘ monotony ” which the sagas never achieved, besides many 
standard phrases which have nothing to do with oral style. It is 
not, of course, denied that there is a certain similarity of style 
between the different Family Sagas, but it is questionable whether 
this similarity is closer than we should expect it to be, when we 
consider that these works were written in one period and country 
and that they deal with similar subjects. 

It is interesting to see how the style of a saga may alter in the 
course of scribal transmission. In my edition of Viga-Glims Saga * 
I was able to show that, as it was first written, Viga-Ghims Saga 
was a much longer work than it is in the form in which the 
complete text is preserved. The extant fragments of an older 
text were, however, sufficient to show that in subject-matter the 
saga had changed little during scribal transmission. But what had 
changed was the style. In its earlier text Viga-Glims Saga had 
been discursive, and rather clumsy in style. But in the course of 
scribal transmission the saga had been compressed, and the style 
had become pithy and epigrammatic. Rather similar changes 


1 Hgile Saga, ed. 8S. Nordal, Reykjavik, 1933, pp. lxxxii-v. 
* The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, Oslo, 1930, p. 27. 
® Oxford English Monographs, Oxford, 1940, Introduction, § 2. 
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have been shown in the textual history of Hgils Saga.1 These 
considerations suggest that the “‘ compression ”’ in the style of 
some sagas, which strikes Professor Wrenn and many other 
readers as a special characteristic of the oral story-teller, is a 
purely literary development, and that it belongs to the end of the 
classical period, the last decades of the thirteenth century. 

As the Family Sagas developed, the importance of the oral 
story and its influence on style and structure naturally grew less. 
New literary conventions and artistic devices began to show them- 
selves. Earlier sagas influenced later ones in story, style, and 
structure. Sigurdur Nordal, the most recent editor of Heiéarviga 
Saga, mentions a number of sagas, including Njdla and Eyrbyggja, 
whose authors must have known Heitarviga Saga and made use of 
it on certain points.? Similarly Einar Ol. Sveinsson, in his editions 
of Lazdela and Eyrbyggja, enumerates older written works, which 
their authors must have known and used as sources.® 

Every saga tells us something about the tastes and interests of 
its author. The author of Eyrbyggja Saga shows a scholarly 
interest in “ antiquarian ”’ subjects, especially in ancient beliefs 
and details of religious custom. He is also interested in archeolo- 
gical methods. The author of Lazdela is especially appreciative 
of colour, and is unusually skillful in visual description. He is 
influenced by the Romance literature of his day. 

Most Family Sagas and King’s Sagas contain an element of 
historical truth. In its broad outline the story may generally 
be accepted as true. But the details do not stand up well to the 
test of “‘ modern critical probing.”” The obvious difficulty which 
confronts the historical critic is to probe the sagas, and to apply 
his modern methods. Except in comparatively rare instances the 
sagas cannot be checked against trustworthy foreign documents, 
but, when they can, discrepancies often come to light. Nor has 
archeology done much to verify the sagas. Historical accuracy 
was not the sole purpose of the saga-writers. Some authors have 
certainly striven to present historical truth, but others have 
evidently forsaken historical truth for artistic fiction.® 

1 Nordal, Egils Saga, pp. Ixxxii—vi. 
* Borgfirdinga Sogur, Reykjavik, 1938, Introduction, § 16. 
* Lazdela Saga, Reykjavik, 1934, Introduction, § 3; Hyrbyggja Saga, 

Reykjavik, 1935, Introduction, § 2. 

_ * I will content myself with one example. The story of the Conversion of 
Olefr Tryggvason by the hermit in the Scilly Islands, told in Heimekringla, is 
derived ultimately from a dialogue of Gregory the Great. Cf. Bjarni A®al- 
bjarnarson, op. cit., p. 104. 

5 On the development of the sage literature from history to fiction see 8. 
Nordal, Egile Saga, Introduction, pp, lxi-ii. See also E. VY. Gordon’s paper 
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The Family Sagas are the work, not of tenth-century story- 
tellers, but of thirteenth-century authors, both clerics and laymen. 
Behind them lay five or six generations of learning and literary 
study, native and European. The authors of the sagas owed a 
debt both to native Scandinavian tradition and to European 
culture. Even though unreliable in detail, the sagas are valuable 
as history, but they are yet more valuable as literature. 

Considering the intellectual history of Iceland, it is improbable 
that the sagas can supply many examples of pure oral style. If 
so, these examples will not be found in the most famous sagas, like 
Njdla, Eyrbyggja, Gretla or Laxdela, but only in the more primitive 
sagas. So little is known about the oral style of the Icelandic 
story-tellers, that it can throw little light on the oral styles of the 
Anglo-Saxons and of other nations.1 

Professor Wrenn begins his paper with certain statements 
about modern Icelandic politics. These statements are as far 
removed from the subject of this paper as they are, apparently, 
from the subject of his. Therefore I prefer not to discuss them 
here, though I hope that they have not been generally accepted. 

G. TURVILLE-PETRE. 


in Medium Alvum, vi, Oxford, 1939, pp. 1-32, and 8S. Nordal, Um Hrafnkétlu, 


Reykjavik, 1940. 

1 The comparison of the story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard with Icelandic 
sagas has been made before, e.g., by E. V. Gordon, Introduction to Old Norse, 
Oxford, 1927, p. xlv. H. Sweet (Anglo-Saxon Reader, Oxford, 1922, p. 204) 
thought the abrupt change from indirect to direct narration reminiscent of 
Icelandic I fail to see anything more than a superficial resemblance between the 
Old English story and those sagas which I know. 
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Dvurine the second World War the campaigns overseas have 
been followed by the public with the closest attention. Tobruk, 
Pearl Harbour, and Singapore have become household words. In 
the first World War, on the other hand, the colonial campaigns 
were dismissed as “ side-shows,’’ while it was the Western Front in 
France and Belgium that claimed popular attention. The 
historians of the war of 1914 have on the whole neglected the 
operations in Africa and the Pacific which resulted in the Allied 
conquest of the German colonies. These campaigns are relegated 
to a footnote in Mr. Cruttwell’s standard History of the Great War 
(1934). Only the operations in West Africa and the first part of 
the campaign in East Africa are fully described in the British 
official history of the war of 1914. Yet the conquest of the 
German colonial empire was accomplished by operations which 
called forth the highest military and personal qualities of the 
British and Allied forces, for they were conducted against a 
determined and resourceful enemy in face of great climatic and 
other natural difficulties. 

The defence of the colonies against attack from Britain and her 
allies presented Germany with a serious problem in 1914. The 
white and native military and police forces in the overseas posses- 
sions were small, and their main function was to preserve internal 
order. In Africa the four German colonies were defended by only 
11,000 German and native soldiers and policemen.? These forces, 
scattered over a Continent, were incapable of serious aggressive 
action against neighbouring colonies. Kiao Chau—with its naval 
base of Tsing tau—was the only powerfully armed German over- 


1 See G. M. Wrigley, “‘ The Military Campaigns against Germany’s African 
Colonies ’’ (in the Geographical Review, published by the American Geographical 
Society, vol v, January-June 1918, pp. 44-65: includes useful list of con- 
temporary reports, books and articles); H.C. O’Neil, The War in Africa and the 
Far East (1918); E. Dane, British Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific, 1914-18 
(1919); Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at War, vol. tv (1924). For details of 
British forces employed and casualties in South-West and East Africa, see 
Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire during the Great War, 1914-20 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1922). 

® Particulars of the Defence Forces in the German colonies are given in the 
article on “Schutztruppen”’ in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon (edited by Dr. 
Heinrich Schnee, 3 vols., 1920), m1, pp. 321-4, and in Dreissig Jahre Deutsche 
Kolonialpolitik (edited by Paul Leutwein), pp. 38-43. 
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seas possession. It was impossible to send reinforcements from 
Germany itself to the colonies so long as the British navy 
commanded the seas. Germany hoped to gain a swift victory on 
the Western Front, and so not merely preserve, but even extend 
her overseas possessions. 

The official view in Germany appears to have been that her 
weakness in Africa and the Pacific made it impossible to offer 
serious resistance to a determined attack. So an attempt was 
made to keep the colonies outside the range of hostilities. The 
German Government invoked Article 11 of the Berlin Congo Act 
of 1885, which provided that territories in the conventional Congo 
Basin should, if possible, be “under the rule of neutrality” in 
war-time. But no sanction had been provided to enforce this 
Article, and the signatories of the General Act had only agreed to 
use their good offices to prevent the spreading of hostilities to the 
Congo region. The Allies rejected German suggestions that no 
hostilities should take place in Africa. The German Government 
then told local Commanders in the colonies to hold out as long as 
possible. Some enterprising colonial officials and soldiers hoped 
that Germany’s overseas possessions might play a more ambitious 
role in time of war. They considered that the small colonial 
armies should attack enemy possessions, and so force the Allies to 
maintain in those regions troops which might otherwise have been 
used on the Western Front. Opportunities of assisting disaffected 
elements in neighbouring Allied territories should not be neglected. 
The local Commanders in East and South-west Africa—when left 
to their own devices after communications with the Fatherland 
had been severed—worked on these lines, and they succeeded in 
inflicting much damage upon the Allies. This was done despite 
certain pronounced differences between local civil and military 
authorities in the German colonies. Thus in East Africa the 
supreme military power was in the hands of the civilian Governor 
(Dr. Schnee), who did not work smoothly with the military 
Commander (General von Lettow Vorbeck). In the Cameroons 
the military authorities appear to have held the civilian admini- 
strators in contempt. 

Since the Allies were eventually able to overrun the whole of 
the German colonial empire, there might have been grounds for 
imagining that Britain had planned some such action before the 
outbreak of war. Britain’s command of the seas and the likeli- 
hood of disaffected native tribes assisting an invader were factors 
favouring such an enterprise. In fact, no general plan for the 
conquest of Germany’s overseas possessions existed in 1914. 
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Immediately war was declared, however, the Offensive Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence was set up to 
recommend to the Cabinet plans for joint military and naval 
operations in enemy territory. The Committee advised first that 
only troops available in neighbouring British possessions should be 
used for offensive operations against German colonies and, secondly, 
that the object of such operations should be to deprive Germany of 
the use of important coaling and telegraph stations, so as to 
hamper the activities of German cruisers and commerce-raiders 
on the high seas. When this was accomplished more ambitious 
schemes of colonial conquest were undertaken. 

Before the German colonial empire and German influence 
overseas could be destroyed it was necessary to round up those 
units of the enemy fleet which were at large on the high seas at the 
outbreak of war. The German China Squadron (commanded by 
Admiral Graf von Spee) was at the Caroline Islands in August 
1914. Owing to Japan’s entry into the war on the Allied side, 
this squadron could not use its main base at Tsing tau. Von Spee 
molested neither the Australian expedition against New Guinea 
nor the New Zealand expedition against Samoa. He went to 
the west coast of South America, where he defeated Admiral 
Cradock’s weaker squadron off Coronel, only to be himself 
destroyed by Admiral Sturdee off the Falkland Islands. Thus the 
danger of German naval intervention against Allied expeditions to 
the German colonies was removed. 

Meanwhile the first moves against Germany’s overseas 
possessions were being made. Togoland, the smallest of the 
German colonies in Africa, fell to the Allies after a brief campaign.! 
The Germans had at their disposal an armed native constabulary 
of some 500 men, and most of the 300 German residents in the 
colony had some military training. Britain was in a position to 
bring a much larger force than this into the field from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. The Gold Coast Regiment (West African 
Frontier Force) alone included 50 British officers and men and 
2000 native ranks and reservists. The original British plan of 
operations—designed to stop the Germans from invading the Gold 
Coast and cutting our communications on the lower Volta— 


1 For the Togoland campaign, see Corr relating to the Military 
Operations in Togoland (Parliamentary Paper 1915, Cd. 7872); “‘ La Conquéte du 
Togoland "’ (in Reseignements Coloniales, supplement to L’ Afrique Francaise, May 
1915, pp. 82-102); Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at War, rv (1924), pp. 18-51; 
E. H. Gorges, The Great War in West Africa (1930), ch. 2; F. J. Moberly, Military 
Operations. Togoland and the Cameroons, 1914-16 (History of the Great War 
based on Official Documents, 1931), ch. 1; C. H. O’Neil, ch. 2; and E. Dane, ch. 8. 
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contemplated the seizure of Lome and the isolation of Northern 
Togoland. But this plan had been drawn up before the completion 
of the powerful wireless station at Kamina, which, as the Governor 
of the Gold Coast Colony observed, was “ destined to be the 
pivotal point of the German world-wide wireless system.” When 
war broke out the Offensive Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence at once recommended that our Gold Coast forces 
should attack Togoland with the main object of destroying the 
Kamina wireless station. 

The Germans gave up Lome and the coast without fighting, 
and retired 75 miles inland to Khra village to defend Kamina. 
They were followed by a British force of 650 men (under Lieutenant 
Colonel Bryant) and a French force of 370 men (under Major 
Maroix). The British advanced along the Lome—Atakpame 
railway and suffered 75 casualties when the Germans counter- 
attacked at Khra village. But this was the only action of any 
importance. The allied forces converged upon Kamina, which 
was surrendered by Major von Doering on 26 August 1914, after 
the wireless station had been completely destroyed. 

It might have been expected that the Germans would have 
offered a much more serious resistance in Togoland. Major von 
Doering was well acquainted with the difficult jungle in which the 
operations were conducted. Although the native tribes of the 
interior showed comparatively little enthusiasm for the German 
cause, the native soldiers, police and other employees were, on the 
whole, faithful. On the other hand, the Germans were unfortunate 
in losing Captain Pfaeler—who was really conducting the operations 
—in an early engagement. Their intelligence service broke down, 
and they could not induce natives to go to the Gold Coast for 
information. Consequently they over-estimated the size of the 
Allied forces opposing them. The rapid conquest of Togoland 
was no hopeful augury for the future of the German colonies. 

The Cameroons! was a far harder nut for the Allies to crack 

1 For the Cameroons campaign, see E. Dane, ch. 9; Sir Charles Lucas, rv, pp. 
62-120; E. H. Gorges, ch. 3 onwards; F. J. Moberly, ch. 2 onwards; F. Q. 
Champness (‘‘ Guns, Q.F.C.’’), “‘ Doing her Bit—An Account of a Cruiser’s Opera- 
tions in the Cameroons ’”’ (in Blackwood’s Magazine, December 1915); ‘‘ Notes on 
the Cameroons’ by a Member of the West African Expeditionary Force (in the 
Geographical Journal, xuvi, 1916); Henri Mailier, “ Le réle des colonnes 
frangaises dans la campagne du Cameroun ”’ (in L’ Afrique Frangaise, June 1916, 
pp. 209-15); C. 8. Stooks, “‘ From a Diary in the Cameroons ’”’ (in the Cornhill 
Magazine, October 1919, pp. 380-90); M. Schwarte and others, Der Grosse Krieg 
(8 vols., 1921-5), vol. 1v; General J. Aymérich, La Conquéte du Cameroun... 
(Paris, 1933); M. L. J. E. Weithas, La Conquéte du Cameroun et du Togo (1931); 


J. Ferrandi, Conquete du Cameroun Nord, 1914-15, and the official Belgian 
history, Les Campagnes Coloniales Belges, 1914-18 (Brussels, 1927, etc.). 
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than Togoland. The conquest of a tropical African colony half 
as big again as Germany itself presented many difficulties. Geo- 
graphical conditions favoured the Germans. The swamps and 
jungles of the coastal region and the great mountain range on the 
Nigerian frontier were obstacles to invasion both by sea and by 
land. The neutral territory of Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea)—an 
enclave in the German colony—was a useful base for supplies and 
news. Until the Allied blockade was tightened up, the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po also proved to be a valuable link with the 
outside world. The principal tribes in the interior of the Old 
Cameroons—particularly the Hausas and the Jaundes—were loyal 
tothe Germans. The military force at the disposal of the Germans 
included 200 white and 1650 native troops, as well as 30 German 
and 15 native armed police. 

In view of the difficulties involved, the Offensive Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Committee of Defence decided that our 
first objectives should be Duala, Victoria, and Buea. These three 
towns and the neighbouring plantations were the political and 
commercial heart of the Cameroons. Their seizure would cripple 
the German administration of the colony—with the possible 
exception of the South—and would be a first step to further 
conquests. In the region first selected for attack the Allies could 
hope, with some confidence, for support from the sorely oppressed 
Duala tribe, which had never settled down under German rule. 
Rudolf Bell, the leader of the tribe, was executed for high treason 
by the Germans at the outbreak of war. 

An Anglo-French expeditionary forcé under General Dobell 
seized Duala at the end of September 1914 after the British light 
cruiser Challenger had successfully negotiated both the natural 
obstacles and the wreck-barrage in the Cameroons estuary. The 
German military Commander (Major Zimmermann) and the 
Governor (Ebermaier) left for the interior with most of the German 
troops, armaments, stores and provisions. After this initial 
success the Allies decided to attempt the conquest of the whole of 
the colony. By the end of 1914 they had seized the Mount 
Cameroon plantation region (including Buea, the seat of the 
administration) as well as the Northern Railway to Nkogsamba 
and the Central Railway to Edea. These achievements cost the 
Allies only 41 white and 389 native troops. 

Although the Allies had gained important successes, it must be 
remembered that their scattered columns were operating in. very 
difficult country. It was not easy for them to co-operate satis- 
factorily. The smaller German forces, well armed with machine- 
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guns, were working on interior lines, and were still in contact with 
Rio Muni. In the spring of 1915 an attempt was made to secure 
closer co-operation between the Allied forces operating in different 
parts of the Cameroons. It was arranged that joint action should 
be taken against Garua (a strongly fortified post in the North) and 
Jaunde (the new seat of the administration in the South). Garua 
was surrendered by von Crailsheim in June 1915, but the advance 
against Jaunde failed, the Allies suffering some 900 casualties. 

There was a Jull in the operations during the rainy season (July— 
September) of 1915. General Dobell gave some of his native 
troops leave to their homes in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Some 
of those who remained were able to enjoy a period of rest. Others 
co-operated with the navy in tightening the blockade of the 
Cameroons. The Germans used the respite given by the rains to 
make careful preparations to defend Jaunde to the last. By 
October 1915 arrangements had been made to renew the Allied 
attack. General Dobell’s main force, based on Duala, operated 
in three columns under Colonel Gorges, Colonel. Mayer, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cotton. At the same time General Aymérich’s 
French and Belgian forces resumed their advance from Gaboon 
and the Middle Congo. The Allies succeeded in occupying Jaunde 
on New Year’s Day of 1916, but they failed to capture the German 
troops. Zimmermann made a brilliant withdrawal to the neutral 
territory of Rio Muni, 130 miles away. No fewer than 975 Germans 
(including 400 non-combatants) and 14,000 native soldiers and 
carriers succeeded in this way in avoiding capture. In February 
1916 Captain von Raben surrendered the fortress of Mora, and 
so fell the last German stronghold in the Cameroons. 

In eighteen months Allied military and naval forces had 
cleared the enemy out of a colony 305,000 square miles in extent. 
Relying upon forces raised in neighbouring territories, and 
operating in difficult country, they had overcome strong German 
resistance. The Germans, cut off from their homeland, had made 
the most vigorous efforts to keep an army in the field as long as 
possible, so that in the event of an early peace they might claim 
the retention of the colony. Many of the natives saw the Germans 
ejected without regret, but the Jaunde, in whose territory the 
Germans made their last stand, remained faithful to the end. 
Ebermaier and Zimmermann had kept considerable Allied forces 
employed for a year and a half, and had defended the Cameroons 
with energy and determination. 

1 According to F. J. Moberly (p. 426) the Allied military casualties in the 


Cameroons campaign were: 50 Europeans and 867 Africans (British) and 68 
No. 106,—VOL. XXVII. K 
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Meanwhile the South-west African campaign ! had also been 
brought to a successful conclusion. Great Britain and the Union 
of South Africa both considered that it was essential to attack this 
territory. Britain desired the speedy destruction of the colony’s 
wireless stations—e.g., the powerful transmitter at Windhuk— 
which might give information to commerce-raiders in the Atlantic. 
South Africa feared Germany’s ambitions in Central and Southern 
Africa. She wished to end German rule in South-west Africa, and 
so remove a threat to her own safety. By a strange twist of 
foriane, the mantle of Cecil Rhodes had fallen upon Smuts and 
Botha—the two Boer generals who had only recently fought to 
maintain the independence of their people against the rising tide of 
British Imperialism. 

The main difficulty of conducting a campaign in South-west 
Africa was to secure the transport, over long distances, of supplies 
of food and water to troops operating in desert regions. While 
the Germans could threaten the Union only across the land 
frontier, the British could attack by land and sea. Both sides 
hoped to obtain help from malcontents living within the enemy’s 
frontiers. The Germans hoped to enlist the aid of discontented 
Boers, whose grievances they had long been secretly exploiting.* 
The South Africans expected co-operation from the sorely 
oppressed natives of South-west Africa, whose grievances were so 
serious that the Germans lived in continual fear of rebellion. In 
fact during the War there was a Boer rising against the Union 
Government, and the Bastards of Rehoboth revolted against their 
German masters. 

The combatants were unevenly matched in military resources. 


Europeans and 838 Africans (French). These figures exclude both naval casualties 
and casualties among native porters. Aymérich (p. 194) states that the French 
casualties were : Europeans 118 (41 killed and 77 wounded), Africans 1584 (474 
killed and 1110 wounded)—total 1702. 

1 For the campaign in German South-west Africa, see W. B. Worsfold, ‘‘ The 
Taking of German South-west” (in the United Empire, v1, 1916, pp. 747-51); 
Sir Maitland Park, ‘“‘ German South-west African Campaign "’ (in the Journal of 
the African Society, xv, 1916, pp. 113-32); P. A. Bridel, “‘ Notes sur la 
du sud-ouest Africain ’’ (in the Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue Suisse, vol. 82, 
Lausanne, 1916); Dr. H. F. B. Walker, A Doctor's Diary in Damaraland (1917); 
H. Whittall, With Botha and Smute in Africa (1917); Dr. Theodor Seitz, S 
im Weltkrieg (1920), and Der Zusammenbruch in Deutsch Stidwestafrika (1920); 
Hans von Oclhafen, Der Feldzug in Stidwest, 1914-15 (1923); R. Hennig, Deutsch- 
Stidwestafrika im Weltkrieg (1920); E. Dane, chs. 2 and $3; and Sir Charles Lucas, 


Iv, pp. 434-58 (by J. Saxon Mills). For an interesting comparison of the 
geographical background of the campaigns in German South-west Africa and the 
war between Peru and Chile (1879-83), see G. M. Wrigley, pp. 48-50. 

* See the Report of the Judicial Commission of Enquiry into the . . . Recent 
Rebellion in South Africa (Cape Town, December 1916), p. 82 and pp. 130-33. 
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Conscription had been introduced in South Africa in 1912. During 
the war 6533 officers, 69,834 white men, and 33,546 coloured troops 
were sent on service to South-west Africa. These forces were far 
superior to those at the disposal of the Germans. During the 
Herero Revolt there had been as many as15,000 German troops in 
the colony, but by 1914 the local Defence Force had been reduced 
tosome 2000 men. There was also a Police Force of 300 men. On 
the outbreak of war about 3000 German settlers were incorporated 
in the Defence Force. Germany could hardly contemplate serious 
aggression against the Union of South Africa with a force of 5000 
or 6000 men. Any colonial territorial gains which Germany might 
secure after a victorious war would clearly result from German 
successes on the Continent, and not from military action against 
South Africa. Dr. Seitz, the Governor of South-west Africa, was, 
however, determined that the colony should not fall an easy prey 
to the Union of South Africa. His object was to keep South 
African troops occupied as long as possible, so that they might not 
be available in a more important theatre of war. This result might 
be attained by raids on South African territory, by helping Boer 
malcontents in the Union, and by resisting invasion to the last 

On the outbreak of war the South African Government planned. 
a threefold attack upon Germany. This failed. It is true that a 
Union expedition (which came by sea from Cape Town) captured 
Liideritzbucht, and subsequently reinforcements—led by the 
veteran Sir Duncan M’Kenzie—advanced cautiously from this 
town along the railway to Garub. On the other hand, the 
Germans captured Walfish Bay and successfully resisted two 
attempts of the South Africans to invade South-west Africa 
across the Orange River. General Lukin seized Raman’s Drift, 
only to be cut off and defeated at Sandfontein, while Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maritz (whose task was to take Schuit’s Drift) turned 
traitor, proclaimed the independence of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, and made an agreement with the Governor of 
South-west Africa. The defection of Maritz and the Boer 
Rebellion (under Beyers and De Wet) delayed the Union’s 
projected invasion of South Africa.* 

¥ One method of defence used by the Germans—unusual in colonial warfare at 
this tirie—was the extensive laying of landmines. Plenty of dynamite and 
blasting gelatine were available, since these explosives were used in peace-time to 
blast rocks when sinking wells. See Lieutenant-Commander W. Whittall, R.N., 
With Botha and Smuts in Africa (1917), ch. 5. 

* For the Boer Rebellion of 1914, see the Report on the Outbreak of the 
Rebellion and Polioy of the Government with Regard to its Suppression (Parliamentary 
Paper, April 1915, Cd. 7874); Report of the Judicial Commission of Inquiry into 
the... Rebellion in South Africa (Cape Town, December 1916); and Sir Charles 
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By the end of 1914 the Union Government, having put down 
the Boer Rebellion, resumed its plans for attacking South-west 
Africa from another point—the British port of Walfish Bay (which 
the Germans had occupied). An expeditionary force, under 
Colonel Skinner, successfully landed there on Christmas Day 1914. 
Swakopmund, 20 miles away, was captured on 13 January 1915. 
The Germans now made a counter-attack upon the Union. They 
crossed the Orange River at Schuit’s Drift and reached Upington, 
100 miles within Union territory. Here General Deventer defeated 
the Germans and their Boer allies. A German attack on Kakamas 
was also repulsed. Thus the Germans failed in their counter- 
offensive. Their forces and equipment were inadequate to enable 
them to take full advantage of the Union’s difficulties in the early 
months of the war. 

Early in February 1915 Botha was able to take over the active 
direction of operations, and the second phase of the campaign 
began. There could be no doubt as to the outcome of the struggle. 
The Germans had lost two of their senior officers—von Heydebreck 
and von Raphard—and were now led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Franke. Their Boer allies had failed them, and their southern 
flank was exposed. They had now only some 4000 troops avail- 
able, and could expect little support from the native population. 
Indeed, the Bastards of Rehoboth revolted in April 1915.1 The 
Germans were cut off from their homeland, and their supplies of 
food and ammunition were limited. Botha commanded vastly 
superior forces. His problem was to secure his long lines of com- 
munication while operating in peculiarly difficult country and to 
bring to bay as quickly as possible the small but agile enemy forces. 

The colony was attacked from both the south and the west. 
The southern advances from Upington and Garub had by April 
1915 resulted in the capture of the chief missionary and trading- 
posts of Great Namaqualand. Only at Gibeon did the Germans 
put up a stiff resistance and inflicted heavy losses on the Union 
troops (26 April 1915). On the same day Botha advanced from 
Swakopmund upon Windhuk, the capital of the colony, which he 
captured on 11 May. At the same time Skinner seized the Otavi 
Railway. The back of the German resistance had been broken, 


Lucas, Iv, pp. 377-432. The text of the Keimoes Agreement of 17 October 1914, 
signed by von Zastrow (for Dr. Seitz) and Maritz, is printed in the Report of the 
Judicial Commission of Inquiry . . . (1916), p. 119, 

1 Botha had met the Bastard General Nels van Wyk in March 1915. Fore 
German account of the Bastard rising of 1915, see the official publication The 
Treatment of Native and other Populations in the Colonial Possessions of Germany 
and England (German. Colonial Office, 1919; English translation), pp. 99-105. 
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but a further operation was necessary to round up the German 
forces which had escaped to the northern part of the colony. After 
two months of careful preparation, Botha opened the last phase 
of the campaign on 18 June 1915. His advance northward was 
made with remarkable rapidity. By 30 June, Otavi, the centre 
of the valuable copper-mines, had been captured. Botha now 
gave Franke the opportunity to capitulate, and he did so, a local 
armistice being signed. Shortly afterwards Myburgh seized 
Tsumen and Brits occupied Namutoni. The British casualties in 
this campaign (and the suppression of the Boer Rebellion) 
amounted to 137 officers and 1632 other ranks. Of these, 62 
officers and 498 other ranks were wounded. The cost of the 
campaign was about £15,000,000. 

By the capitulation of Korab the Germans agreed to the 
surrender of their military stores and equipment. The German 
forces were demobilised, but kept their rifles.1 German civilians 
were allowed to return to their homes. The survival of German 
settlements in South-west Africa was thus assured. Some 6350 
Germans were deported during and immediately after the war, 
but they were for the most part soldiers, policemen, and officials. 
The 1921 Census showed that 7000 Germans remained in South- 
west Africa. 

The conclusion of the campaign in South-west Africa enabled 
the Union to devote more attention to the operations in East 
Africa? Here the subjugation of the Germans proved to be a 


1 Volunteers and members of the Reserve were demobilised but permanegt 
members of the Defence Force were interned under their own officers. 

* For the East African campaign, see Charles Hordern and H. Fitz M. Stache, 
Military Operations. Hast Africa. Vol. I. August 1914-September 1916 
(History of the Great War based on Official Documents, 1941); J. J. O’Sullevan, 
“Campaign on German East Africa—Rhodesian Border” (in the Journal of the 
African Society, xv, 1916, pp. 209-15) ; an article on ‘“‘ The Campaign in East Africa” 
(in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, May 1917); W. Whittall, With 
Botha and Smuts in Africa (1917); Francis Brett Young, Marching on Tanga (1917 : 
cheap edition 1940); J. B. Briggs, ‘‘German East Africa during the War ”’ (in the 
Journal of the African Society, April 1917, pp. 196-99); J. H. V. Crowe, General 
Smuts’ Campaign in Hast Africa (1918: introduction by General Smuts); R. V. 
Dolbey, Sketches of the Kast African Campaign (1918); G. M. Orr, ““Random Recol. 
lections of East Africa, 1914-18 ” (in the Army Quarterly, x1, p. 287); C. P. Fendall, 
The Hast African Force, 1915-19 (1921); W. Arning, Vier Jahre Weltkrieg in Deutsch 
Ostafrika (1919); Dr. Ludwig Deppe, Mit Lettow Vorbeck durch Afrika (1919); 
Dr. Heinrich Schnee, Deutsch Ostafrika im Weltkrieg (1919); Paul von Lettow 
Vorbeck, My Reminiscences of Hast Africa (1920); Surgeon E. C. Holtom, R.N., 
Two Years’ Captivity in German Haat Africa (1919); Elspeth Huxley, White Man's 
Country. Lord Delamere and the Making of Kenya (1935), 1, chs. 14 and 15; C. J. 
Thornhill, Z'aking Tanganyika (1937); E. Dane, chs. 5 to 7; H.C. O'Neil, ch. 6; 
and Sir Charles Lucas, vol tv, pp. 151-99 (by K. N. Colvile), pp. 297-306 (by Sir 
Lawrence Wallace), and pp. 459-68 (by K. N. Colvile). 
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difficult task. The operations lasted throughout the war. In 
1914 Germany’s largest colony was defended by 2500 coloured 
troops led by 260 German commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. The Police Force numbered 2000 natives. During the 
war some 3000 German residents and visitors were called to the 
colours. The number of natives under arms was increased to 
about 12,000. The native soldiers (Askari) employed by the 
Germans remained faithful to their masters throughout the 
arduous campaign. As in other colonies, so in East Africa the 
task of the local military forces was to maintain internal order. 
But von Lettow Vorbeck, the German Commander, recognised 
that it would be possible not only to defend East Africa, but 
also to take offensive action against neighbouring British 
colonies. 

Various circumstances favoured such an enterprise. The 
British had no large military forces permanently established in 
East Africa. The East African Rifles numbered only some 3000 
officers and men, and they were distributed between British East 
Africa, Uganda, and Nyassaland. On the northern frontier a 
British offensive would have to overcome the natural obstacles of 
Mount Kilimanjaro and the Pare Hills. The Germans, on the 
other hand, could hope to cut the Uganda Railway (Mombasa- 
Kisumu), which ran temptingly close to the frontier. In the west 
the Germans were able, for a time, to command the waters of Lake 
Tanganyika. In the south lay the Portuguese territory of 
Mozambique, from which little was to be feared. The long Indian 
Ovean coastline gave opportunities for blockade-running. 

Operations began at sea on 8 August 1914, when two small 
British cruisers (the Astraa and Pegasus) bombarded Dar es Salaam, 
the capital of the colony. Meanwhile the small light German cruiser 
Kémigsberg (Captain Max Looff), which had left Dar es Salaam just 
before war broke out, was raiding shipping in the Indian Ocean. 
In September the Kénigsberg appeared off Zanzibar, destroyed the 
Pegasus, and then sought refuge in the Rufiji delta. There she 
was found by three powerful British cruisers in October. But it 
was not until July 1915 that the British, after repeated attacks 
with two monitors, succeeded in destroying the German cruiser. 
In this operation a seaplane was for the first time used to direct 
gunfire* 

* Bee Bir Julian 8. Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol, U1, pp. 286-0, and Vol. II, 
pp. 63-67; EK Keble Chatterton, The “ Konigsberg’’ Adventure (1932); Malcolm 
Smith, “ The Cruiser in the Swamps" (in Chambers’ Journal, August 1936, pp. 


584-9); end Max Looff, Kreuzerfahrt und Buschkampf. Mit 8.M.8, Kénigeberg in 
Dewtech Ovt- Afrika (1927), 
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On land the first operations of importance were on the 
northern (Kilimanjaro) front, where the Germans outnumbered 
the British. Von Lettow Vorbeck seized Taveta, raided the 
Uganda Railway and threatened Mombasa. In November 1914 
an Anglo-Indian expedition of some 8000 men made an assault 
from the sea upon the port of Tanga, which was the terminus of 
the Usambara Railway and the best base for German operations 
against British East Africa. The Germans hastily sent reinforce- 
mentsto Tanga. The invaders were ambushed, and were decisively 
defeated, with heavy losses of men and material. The British 
then prepared to attack Tanga by land, and concentrated troops 
south of Jassini, but the Germans dislodged them in January 
1915. 

Vast preparations were made in 1915 for the conquest of 
German East Africa. British, South African, Indian and native 
troops—well equipped with modern arms, munitions, vehicles and 
stores—were assembled in British East Africa for the main thrust 
from the north. The construction of a new branch line of the 
Uganda Railway from Voi towards Taveta was undertaken. 
Subsidiary attacks by the British from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyassaland and by the Belgians from the Congo were planned. 
Over 70,000 troops and porters were brought together to crush 
the small forces at the disposal of von Lettow Vorbeck. General 
Smuts, the commander-in-chief, reached the scene of operations 
in British East Africa in February 1916. On his staff were 
Collyer, van Deventer, and Beyes, who had done excellent work 
in the South-west African campaign. 

The object of the Allied offensive was to seize the Central 
Railway (Dar es Salaam—Kigoma), and so cripple the German hold 
upon their East African colony. On the northern front, where the 
main assault was delivered, Smuts’ first task was to seize New 
Moschi, the terminus of the railway to Tanga. The operations 
against New Moschi began on 8 March 1916. The Latema—Reata 
Pass (the gap between Mount Kilimanjaro and the Pare Hills) was 
forced and the railhead was taken on 13 March. Then an attack 
was made along the Usambara Railway and the River Ruwu- 
Pangini, with the object of seizing the German defensive positions 
in the Pare and Usambara Hills, and so gaining control of the 
Usambara region, which contained rich coffee, banana, tobacco, 
rubber, and sisal-hemp plantations. This operation was success- 
fully completed in July 1916. 

Meanwhile van Deventer’s mounted division took Kondoa 
[rangi 29 April 1916, while Smuts himself captured Handeni 
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(19 June), on the route to Morogoro. Von Lettow Vorbeck tried 
to hold up Smuts’ thrust towards the Central Railway by taking 
up a position in the forests of the Nguru Mountains. Smuts and 
Brits resumed the offensive early in August 1916, and tried to 
encircle von Lettow Vorbeck’s troops at Kanga (in the Nguru 
Mountains), but the Germans slipped out of the net. Von Lettow 
Vorbeck retreated to Morogoro. Once more Smuts tried to 
encircle his elusive foe. The German line of retreat southwards 
lay along two main routes, one on each side of the Uluguru 
Mountains, and Smuts attempted to cut both routes. Again the 
pincers’ movement to entrap the Germans failed, and von Lettow 
Vorbeck made good his retreat tothe River Ruwu.t_ This position 
he held for the remainder of 1916. In the autumn the British 
seized all the important points on the East African coast— 
including Bagamojo, Dar es Salaam, Kilwa, and Lindi—and the 
Belgians captured Tabora, so completing the Allied control of the 
Central Railway. 

By his offensive of 1916 Smuts conquered 85 per cent. of the 
territory and 90 per cent. of the native population of German East 
Africa. The capital, the coastline, the Central and Usambara 
Railways, the Great Lakes and the districts from which the best 
porters were drawn were all in Allied hands. Only the south- 
eastern portion of the colony remained under German control. 
Allied casualties (both through fighting and sickness) had been 
heavy. Moreover, Smuts had failed to annihilate ‘von. Lettow 
Vorbeck’s small forces. All his encircling movements had been 
frustrated. If Smuts imagined that the campaign was virtually 
over when he laid down his command in /January 1917 he under- 
estimated the resourcefulness of von Lettow Vorbeck and the 
courage and tenacity of the troops he commanded. 

In 1917 the Germans-were cleared out of the last corner of the 
colony. They fought rearguard actions—for example, at Narun- 
gombe and Mahiwa—with great skill, and more than once evaded 
eneirclement.*, But they were far too weak to prevent the steady 
advance of their enemies. At the end of November 1917 von 
Lettow Vorbeck abandoned the German colony and invaded 

* This. river (not to be confused with the upper reaches of the Pangani) 
forms the upper waters of the River Kingani, which runs into the sea north of 
Bagamojo. 

* For this phase of the East African campaign see, for example, W. D. Downes, 
With the Nigerians in German East Africa (1919). Captain Downes points out 
that the four-day action at Mahina (October 15-18 1917) *t wae one of the 
biggest engagements ever fought on African soil from the point of view of 


casualties on both sides. . . . The British lost 2700 casualties out of a total strength 
of 4900 infantry employed ”’ (p. 226), 
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Mozambique with the remnants of the main German force. This 
consisted of 278 Europeans, some 16,000 Askari, about 4000 
porters, 1000 women and boys. 

The operations after November 1917 were of little military 
significance. The Allies held all German East Africa, and their 
hold on the colony could not be shaken. They made every effort 
to round up the remnant of the German troops still at large. For 
von Lettow Vorbeck it was a matter of prestige to avoid capture 
and to maintain a force in the field. By keeping up a struggle 
to which there could be only one ending, he made the Allies 
maintain much larger forces in East Africa than would otherwise 
have been necessary. For ten months the Germans operated in 
Mozambique, replenishing their stores and arms at the expense 
of the Portuguese. Von Lettow Vorbeck marched through almost 
the whole length of Mozambique from north to south. Then he 
returned to the upper Rovuma, marched through the south-west 
of German East Africa and finally invaded Northern Rhodesia. 
Here the news of the Armistice brought the campaign to a 
close. 

So ended the greatest of the African “ side-shows.’’ The 
conquest of German East Africa is said to have cost the Allies 
£75,000,000. British casualties amounted to 967 officers and 
17,650 other ranks, of whom 514 officers and 7263 other ranks were 
wounded. In addition, over 40,000 native followers lost their 
lives. In comparison with the great battles on the Western Front, 
the East African campaign was of minor significance, but at any 
other time it would have been regarded as a major operation. The 
honours of the campaign were not unevenly divided. In a few 
months in 1916 Smuts conquered nearly the whole of a great 
eolony, despite the opposition of an intrepid foe, the difficulties of 
transport, and the unhealthy climate. Von Lettow Vorbeck, on 
the other hand, brilliantly fulfilled the task which he had set 
himself. Cut off from Germany, and without hope of receiving 
reinforcements, he kept vastly superior numbers of the enemy 
occupied throughout the war. In his account of the struggle he 
claimed that the Allies had used against him 130 Generals and 
300,000 men. He had the satisfaction of maintaining an army in 
the field to the very end. Friend and foe recognised in him a 
master of bush warfare. 

It has been seen that South African forces played an important 
part in the conquest of both South-west and East Africa. In the 
same way the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand undertook 
the main responsibility for the seizure of Germany’s scattered 
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possessions in the Pacific Ocean.! As these colonies had wireless, 
cable, and coaling stations, it was in the interest of the Allies that 
they should be captured as quickly as possible. The German 
military forces in these territories were insignificant, and no 
resistance was to be expected from them. But so long as von 
Spee’s squadron was at large, the sending of naval expeditions to 
seize Germany’s colonies in the Pacific entailed certain risks. A 
small New Zealand expedition of 1383 men, protected by the 
Montcalm (a French cruiser), Australia (the most powerful warship 
then in the Pacific), and Melbourne, took the Samoan islands of 
Opolu and Sawaii at the end of August 1914 without meeting any 
opposition. A fortnight later the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
appeared off Samoa, but the Australia and Melbourne had already 
returned to Sydney to protect two transports of some 1500 
Australian troops on their voyage to New Guinea. The Germans 
defended Rabaul wireless station, but it was captured without 
difficulty. Meanwhile the Japanese rounded up the Germans in 
the Ladrone, Caroline, Pelew, and Marshall Islands. 

Kiao Chau,? Germany’s only foothold on the Asiatic mainland, 
was well defended. There were coastal batteries to enable the 
naval base of Tsing tau to reply to attack from the sea. But only 
two small warships of von Spee’s squadron were at Tsing tau when 
war broke out. The old Austrian cruiser Kaiserin Elisabeth was 
also in the port. The defences against land operations were also 
powerful, but they had been devised to withstand trouble from the 
Chinese rather than an attack from Japan. Captain Mayer- 
Waldeck, the Governor of Kiao Chau, had some 4000 men to 
defend the territory. A Japanese fleet with the co-operation of 
British naval units blockaded Tsing tau, and a large Japanese 
expeditionary force, under General Kamio, was fitted out to seize 
the territory. The bulk of the expedition, including a British 
contingent, landed at Laoshan Bay. General Kamio conducted 
the siege of Tsing tau in a scientific and methodical manner. The 
advanced German positions were evacuated at the end of Sep- 
tember 1914. A month later the main defences—the three forts 
on Moltke Hill, Bismarck ma, and Iltis Hill—were subjected to a 

1 See Correspondence respecting . Operations by Australia against German 
Possessions in the Western rane ‘(Pesliamentery Paper, 1914-16 (Cd. 7975), 
XLV, 225); Correspondence relating to the Occupation of German Samoa by . 

New Zealand (Parliamentary Paper, 1914-16 (Cd. 7972), XLV, 303); L. P. 
Leary, Meu Suelantars bs Benes (1918 Erich Scheurmann, Erinnerungen aus 
der Besetzungezeit Samoas (1935); and EB, Dane, pp. 188-98. 

* See Karl Schultz-Jena, Der Kampf um Teing tau (1918); W. Vollerthun, 
Der Kampf um Teing tau (1920); G. Plischon, My Hecape from Donington Hall 
(1922: includes account of the siege of Tsingtau); and EF. Dane, ch, 10. 
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terrific bombardment. On 7 November the Germans surrendered, 
after scuttling their warships and blowing up the port installations. 

Two aspects of the conquest of the German colonies deserve 
mention. First, as far as Great Britain was concerned, it was 
predominantly an Imperial enterprise. It was troops from the 
Dominions, from India, and from the Crown Colonies that bore the 
brunt of the struggle. South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
considerably extended their spheres of interest and their outlook 
on world politics as a result of these campaigns. Secondly, the 
determined resistance put up by local German commanders— 
particularly by von Lettow Vorbeck—against heavy odds caught 
the imagination of the German public. Before 1914 there had 
been much apathy in Germany concerning colonial enterprise. 
After the overseas possessions had been lost the memory of their 
defence helped to keep alive the colonial idea in Germany. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORY SHELF IN THE SCHOOL 
: LIBRARY 


Now that we are beginning to read American history, we are 
in danger of falling into a new perversity and of reading it for 
preference in books written by Englishmen, as though the 
American language were as strange to us as Czech or Polish. To 
do that would be stupid. We sometimes ask for translations of 
works written in French or German; but we do not ordinarily 
assume that an Englishman can explain France or Germany to us 
better than a native. And there is far less that is strange to us 
in the outlook of American authors than there is in that of a 
Frenchman or a German. If the school, therefore, is to offer an 
introduction to the study of America, it should be, so far as it is 
bookish, by way of books which are themselves American. There 
are plenty of them. They are generally better than books about 
American history written by Englishmen. And their peculiar 
qualities are in themselves an education in American ways of 
thought. Each of us would doubtless choose from among them a 
little differently. But it does not matter very much what is left 
out, so long as what is included is good; and it is easy to put 
together a shelf which will at least introduce the beginner to the 
right company. 

I should omit from such a shelf any textbook which it was 
intended to use as a textbook; but I would begin with two or 
three works of reference, and should include one from each of the 
following groups (a) and (6), not as a book to be read, but as an 
authority in which things could be looked-up :— 


(a) D.8. Muzzey, The United States of America. 2v. Ginn & Co., 
London, 1922, 1924. 

H. C. Hockett, Political and Social Growth of the United 
States, 1492-1852. A.M. Schlesinger, Political and Social 
Growth of the United States, 1852-1933. Revd. eds. A.M. 
Schlesinger, The New Deal in Action, 1933-37 (A continu- 
ation of A. M. Schlesinger’s Political and Social Growth 

..). The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1933, 1938. 

8. E. Morison, The Oxford History of the United States, 

1783-1917. 2¥v. Oxford Univ, Press, 1927, 
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S. E. Morison and H. 8. Commager, The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic (1763-1937). 2v. Revd.ed. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1937. 

E. B. Greene, The Foundations of American Nationality. 
C. R. Fish, The Development of American Nationality. 
Revd. ed. American Book Co., N.Y., 1922, 1919. 

M. W. Jernegan, T'he American Colonies, 1492-1750. A. B. 
Hart, Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. W. Wilson, 
Division and Reunion, 1829-89. J.8. Bassett, Expansion 
and Reform, 1889-1926. A. B. Hart (ed.), Epochs of 
American History. Longmans, 1925-30. 

C. L. Becker, Beginnings of the American People. A. John- 
son, Union and Democracy. W.E. Dodd, Expansion and 
Conflict. F. L. Paxson, The New Nation. W. E. Dodd 
(ed.), The Riverside History of the United States; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1915. 

(6) H. U. Faulkner, American Economic History, revd. ed. 
Harper, N.Y., 1931. 

E. C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic Life, 
revd. ed. Crofts, N:Y., 1939. 

F. A. Shannon, America’s Economic Growth. Macmillan Co., 
N.Y., 1940. 


To these I would add W. Macdonald, Documentary Source Book of 
American History, 1606-1898 (Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1909), or H.S. 
Commager, Documents of American History (Crofts, N.Y., 1934), 
and D. R. Fox (ed.), Harper’s Atlas of American History (Harper, 
N.Y., 1920). 

For a general view of American history, I should choose J.T. 
Adams, T'he Epic of America (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1931; 
Routledge, 1940) or that author’s America’s Tragedy (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934), A. M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in 
American History (The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1928), E. C. Semple, 
American History and its Geographic Conditions (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston; revd. ed., 1933), and, for the people and the soil, M. L. 
Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1940) and J. Schafer, 7'he Social History of American Agriculture 
(The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1936). I would then fill up the shelf, 
not with larger works repeating in greater detail the main outlines 
of the story, but with a series of what are almost all small books 
dealing, as only masters of their subject can deal, with a succession 
of the salient problems of American history. None of them could 
justly be classed with those books which are no books, those biblia 
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a-biblia, so rightly reprobated by Lamb. Each of them is complete 
in itself; and though some of them are difficult, none of them will 
overwhelm the courage of the beginner with mere meaningless 
mass. The argument may sometimes be argument about high 
matters as yet barely within the range of vision of a schoolboy, 
but he will at least feel that topics of importance are being dis- 
cussed by men who are conversant with them. And there is an 
enormous advantage to the beginner in approaching the subject 
with a distinct object, so that he is not asked to hold in suspension 
a cloud of detail, for a period far too long for any intellectual 
comfort, before the idea strikes which shall precipitate it at last 
into some intelligible shape. The books of this kind which I 
would choose are C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution (Milford; revd. ed., 1931); T. C. Smith, 
The Wars between England and America (Home University Library, 
Williams & Norgate, 1914-15); M. Farrand, The Framing of the 
Constitution of the United States (Yale Univ. Press, 1913); H. C. 
Hockett, Western Influences on Political Parties to 1825 (The Ohio 
State University Bulletin, vol. xxm, no. 3; Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1917); J. F. Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 
1861-65 (The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1919); Letters and Speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln (Everyman’s Library, Dent); P. H. Buck, The 
Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1937) ; 
C. A. Beard, Contemporary American History, 1877-1913 (The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1920); D. L. Dumond, Roosevelt to Roosevelt 
(Henry Holt & Co., N.Y., 1936); W. P. Webb, The Great Plains 
(Ginn & Co., 1931); H. L. McBain, The Living Constitution (The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1928); Sir A. Steel-Maitland, The New 
America (Macmillan & Co., 1934); and C. J. Hitch, America’s 
Economic Strength (Oxford Univ. Press, 1941), 

Such a collection could be put together for £13 or £14. 

I need not be taken to suppose that any ordinary school boy 
(in whom, for convenience of speech, I must be allowed to include 
any ordinary school girl) will read some fifteen to twenty 
volumes of American history. But if he knows these authors only 
by their backs, he will have moved in good company; and though 
the conversation has been a little above his head, and he has indeed 
not paid very much attention to it, his manners will have been 
improved. He will, at least, not suppose that American history is 
waiting to be written by Englishmen and that not very much is 
yet known about it. 

H, Hate BsLwor. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


EVIDENCE reaching the Propaganda Committee and the Centra 
Office suggests that the activity of the branches is by no means un- 
satisfactory, despite the check to development which is the inevitable 
result of the war. While membership of the Association has declined 
since 1939—which was a peak year—the decrease is less than might 
reasonably have been anticipated, and if the present figure can be 
maintained for the duration of the war, the Association should be in a 
position to embark on a policy of reconstruction as soon as peace 
returns. Meanwhile much good work is being done by enthusiastic 
branch leaders. Reports from about fifty branches give a generally 
favourable impression of their activities. Naturally experiences have 
been varied. Some branches have had a very successful year: others 
have had to struggle for existence in very difficult conditions. Re- 
strictions on travelling, the loss of key members, the general distractions 
of the war, are the chief reasons for curtailed programmes. Some 
branches have benefited by the influx of evacuee members, and in 
many instances co-operation with the Ministry of Information has 

ted in larger audiences and wider publicity for local meetings. 
It is interesting to observe that the branches in the most severely 
blitzed towns eve not necessarily been those where activity has 
suffered most disturbance. What the winter may have im store for 
this country none can foretell, but we may at least venture the hope 
that everywhere branches will show as great a resilience as they have 


done in previous winters, and that everywhere the slogan for branch 
officers will be, “‘ Carry on.” 


+ x * * e * 


MEANWHILE, we receive encouraging news from overseas. The 
Lisbon Branch of the Historical Association continues its activities 
despite the war. Its objects are “‘ to recover as much as possible of 
the history of the British in Portugal; and to record current events of 
importance to the community as they occur.” Its Fifth Annual 
Report and Review (1941) consists mainly of historical articles, of 
which the most important is an account of Gilbert of Hastings, the first 
bishop of Lisbon after its capture from the Moors; others deal with 
two British consuls in Lisbon; others with subjects of more specifically 
Portuguese interest; there is also a list of all the ships of the Royal 
Navy mentioned in the registers of St. George’s Church from 1751 
to 1939. It is to be paged that the Branch continue to flourish ; 
the secular connection between Portugal and Britain offers it many 
subjects to investigate which will add to the knowledge of the history 
of both countries. 

This is a suitable oepaeunlty for welcoming another contribution 
from Portugal to British history. Several recent volumes of O Instituto, 
& review published at Coimbra, are devoted to the history of the re- 
covery of national independence in 1640, as a commemoration of the 
Tercentenary of that event. 

One of the more substantial articles is a life of Catherine of Braganza 
by Virginia Raa, in vol. 98 (1941), valuable not so much on account of 
any new information it may contain (for the English period it appears 

1 Seen by the courtesy of the Institute of Historical Research, 
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to contain little), as because of the author’s outlook : it shows the im. 
rtance to Portugal of the queen’s marriage; and the sympathy of a 

Eitces dougie wantin provides a fairer estimate of her character and 

abilities than has hitherto been achieved. 

~ * * * * - 


Frrenps of Professor Norman Baynes—and they are numerous 
within the Association—will welcome the double honour conferred on 
him by the University of Oxford: firstly by an invitation to deliver 
the Romanes lecture in the University, and secondly by the conferment 
of an honorary degree. In view of his recent studies of Hitlerite Ger- 
many it was natural that he should choose as the subject of his lecture 
“ Intellectual Liberty and Totalitarian Claims,’’ Readers who were 
interested in his article in our last number will be glad to see him treat 
the problem from another angle in this lecture which has now been 
published by the Clarendon Press. Professor Baynes has taken the 
opportunity of annotating the lecture very thoroughly, and it can be 
taken as an authoritative and must useful guide to recent literature 
on the totalitarian state in Germany and Italy. 

* . * . * . 


Tue British Association of International Understanding, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. G. M. Young, has done much valuable work since 
its inception by the publication of a periodical, British Survey, which 
analyses public opinion in the countries of the world, and provides 
informed articles on which accurate views on international problems 
can be formed. It has added to its usefulness by the production of a 
school edition of this survey. The aims of the publication have been 
succinctly stated by the chairman in a foreword to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. In it Mr. Young says :— 


The moral responsibility of those who train the minds of our future 
citizens is always great: to-day it is almost overpowering. Hitlerite 
Germany has shown how an educational system can be prostituted to the 
most loathsome ends; it is there, in the schools, that the foundations of 
the sadism and brutality which have characterised the Third Reich have 
been only too well and truly laid. 

A high duty of another and contrasting kind devolves upon the schools 
of the English-speaking world. 

If, after the war, the general body of the people of this country are 
wisely and effectively to exert on the settlement of world problems the influence 
they will undoubtedly have, it is necessary that they should be, not only 
interested in other countries and international affairs, but also better in- 
formed about them than hitherto they have been. To that end, “ British 
Survey ’’ with its large and increasing circulation among people of every 
shade of opinion, makes a notable contribution. It is on such informed 
understanding that the future avoidance of war mainly depends. 

The Governors believe that all concerned with the.practice or adminis- 
tration of education will agree with them in thinking that our schools can 

lay a vital part, first in arousing the interest and then in imparting the 
Loairtadel which will lead the pupils in later years to sound j ent on 
foreign affairs. It is in this belief that the Governors have decided to make 
available a school edition of ‘‘ British Survey.”’ 

They confidently commend it to your consideration for adoption and use 
in schools. 


This school edition of British Survey is amply illustrated, and has 
specially produced maps. Each number d with one country or 
region or an aspect of topical im nce. Subject matter and language 
are appropriate for senior pupils and is of a high standard of interest 
and literary merit. The series will constitute a collection from which 


a number of modern -text-books on the loose leaf principle may be 
selected. 
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British Survey is issued fortnightly. Twenty-six consecutive 
numbers are supplied post-free for an annual subscription of*6s. 6d. 
The school edition is published monthly. Enquiries and orders for the 
latter should be addressed to Messrs. George Gill & Son, 67-68 Chandos 
Place, London, W.C.2. The address of the editor of British Survey 
is 15 Buckingham St., W.C.2. and he would welcome from authorities 
and teachers suggestions of subjects for treatment in early issues of 
British Survey. 

* * * * * « 

Tuer National Portrait Gallery, as an indication that its most 
generally known activity continues, is exhibiting a number of recent 
acquisitions. Though few of the works are of great historical importance, 
several of them will fill gaps in the collection, and almost all of them 
will be valuable for reference. Among the more noteworthy are 

rtraits of Sir John Holt, Lord Chief Justice from 1689 to 1710; 
Metbotittie (a sketch in oils by Landseer); Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
(a wash drawing by Watts); Joseph Chamberlain (a plaster bust) ; Lord 
Morley ; and the late Lord Crawford (a particularly pleasing work by 
Mr. James Gunn). A picture of the opening, by Prince Arthur (Duke 
of Connaught) and the Princesses Helena (Princess Christian) and 
Louisa (the Duchess of Fife), of the Royal Albert Infirmary at Bishop’s 
Waltham is interesting, apart from the portraits, as a representation 
of a ceremony by an artist too untrained to treat it conventionally. 
The exhibition includes other interesting and attractive portraits, 
especially some of those of artists and men of letters. 


* #« * cs oF = 
In his foreword to a book on America,! Professor H. Hale Bellot, 


after uttering a warning against American history being added to the 
burden of knowledge required of school-children, proceeds : 

No serious student of American affairs supposes that. the smattering 
which is all that even a man who is fairly well read in American historical 
literature can muster, will be of much avail to him in forming his political 
judgments. It is obvious that we have to go some other way about the 
reform of the commonwealth than to substitute compulsory American 
history for compulsory Latin. It is doubly obvious when it is remembered 
that, long before the victim upon whom we propose to operate has become 
@ responsible citizen, the call is likely to be for a judgment, not about the 
United States, but about Russia, or China, or some other even more neglected 
topic. 

This does not mean that the subject is to be forbidden : 

Satisfactory schooling is an enlargement and enrichment of experience 
under the guidance of persons who devote themselves to the organized 
achievement of that purpose, and are skilled in the art and science of teaching. 

If one of these enlargements stimulates a desire to read American 
history, that is all to the good. 

This opens the way to wider questions. While very few persons 
can in any case possess the aptitude, the training, and the knowledge 
for forming lasting political judgments (as opposed to transient 
opinions) for their own, almost as much as for other countries, many 
men and women can acquire the knowledge necessary for the reception, 
the criticism, and the diffusion, of the views of closer students, of 
specialists. The training of specialists is, so far as external agencies 
are concerned, comparatively simple; the man with the necessary 
talent and the desire for this career is likely to find his opportunity. 
aa America, by D. W. Humphreys and M. E. Beggs. (Pitman, 

- ») 
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The encouragement of more general study is more problematical; it 
must depend mainly on the educated general reader—the reader who, 
recognising the importance of culture, while reading mainly for his own 
improvement and - arregeer will interest himself more especially in 
some particular field. 

This applies not only to American history. The study of modern 
history is useful not only for what it can teach us about immediate 
political issues. If we are to understand our own development we 
must examine the development of other nations and more especially 
that of the various off-shoots of our people—America and the Dominions ; 
the peoples who start from bases of thought close to our own; we can 
see our own political conduct reflected in theirs; and, as a practical 
recompense, we can learn from their experience to enrich our own 
national life. 

Here there is a direct issue. Books are necessary; but not merely 
those published in this country. The annual output of serious historical 
literature in America is now very large; some of it reaches at any 
rate the specialising libraries in this country; but beyond it there is a 
subsidiary literature—county and village history, minor biography, 
second-rate fiction—that throws more light on ordinary men and women 
than many of the more formal surveys and finer literary products. 
What is true of America is true on a smaller scale of the Dominions. 
Most of this minor literature is not likely to attract the attention of 
any but purposeful readers; and it is hardly likely that a full 
éollection of such material could be made in this country. Anyone 
working on United States history in such detail must obviously work 
in the United States. But it is to be hoped that at some future time 
there will be formed an agency for the acquisition and dissemination 
of the main books. There should be no question of any organisation 
(apart from local and spontaneous study circles) except for the 
acquisition of books; no rewards for the readers themselves; it should 
be one of the objects of education to implant in them the basic desire 
for improvement. 

We are deeply indebted to Professor Bellot for taking the matter 
further in the contribution he has made to this number.! It will 
provide teachers and others with expert guidance in the selection of 
the essential literature on American history, and—even more important 
—will supply some balanced judgments and scientific advice on a 
subject which has not been handled very happily by some of the 
publicists who have concerned themselves with it recently. 

7 * * * * * 

Tue Scottish Education Department has published a short pamphlet 
which contains some ideas that will be approved by all teachers of 
history. Its theme is that a democracy can survive only if the mass 
of its citizens give it their intelligent and active support, and to ensure 
this end it is of vital importance that those citizens should be trained 
to sepeorinte their personal responsibilities to the community. It 
lays down some general principles for the training of the infant and 
child citizen, and sketches at ter length the aims which should 
govern the teaching of the Sietaet. In discussing the subjects to 
be included in the curriculum considerable emphasis is laid on the place 
that should be devoted to the study of history. “ History alone can 
teach the lesson of continuous social development, and those who 


1 Bee p. 140. 
* Training for Citizenship. Scottish Education Department. 8 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2d. 
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would understand the present and aim at guiding the future, must have 
some knowledge of the past.” And again, “ Every teacher ha’ a duty 
to help young citizens to develop an intelligent interest in current 
affairs. The teacher of history, however, has a special responsibility 
in this matter, and it is imperative that he should continually have 
it in mind.” 

The teacher of history is conscious of his responsibilities, but he is 
not a worker of miracles. If he is to fulfil the duties expected of him 
he must be allotted adequate periods in the school working week. 
If the Scottish precept results in extended facilities for the history 
teacher in the north we hope it will become an example to be followed 
in other parts of the country. 

- * * * * +e 

Much that is valuable often gets buried in pamphlets, and one 
recent example we should like to bring to wider notice. It is the Dr. 
Williams’s lecture delivered at the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, by 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas.' Starting with the thesis that religious 
toleration and the renewed movements for the reunion of the churches 
are closely related if not inseparably inter-locked, the author proceeds to 
ask whether there is a principle of toleration. His attempt to answer 
that question leads him to a study of the past, and the lecture contains 
a great deal of history lucidly packed into a compressed study, with 
many apposite quotations and shrewd comments. In the end he finds 
his principle: “however originated, however developed, however 
obscured, threatened, or denied, the emergence of toleration and of 
religious liberty may be seen, not as a mere opportunist concession to 
avoid disorder and sedition in secular society, but as the rise and 
evolution of a virtue that belongs (though not exclusively) to Christianity 
itself.” A world at war for democracy should prepare for peace by 
reflection on these things, and those interested might well begin with 
this admirable lecture which treats toleration not as a matter of 
political expediency but as a spiritual principle to be upheld at all costs 
as an essential of true democracy. 

* * * * « * 
@ pegene of meetings arranged by the Royal Historical 
dione or the session 1942-3 has just been issued. The following 
papers will be read :— 


10 October. **Some Developments in English By the Rev. Dom David 
Monastic Life, 1216-1336.” Knowles, 0.8.B., Litt.D. 
14 November. ‘‘ Official History.” By Professor W. K. Hancock, 
M.A 


12 December. ‘‘ Ownership of Newspapers i inthe By Graham Pollard, M.A. 
Eighteenth Century.” 

16 January. ** From the Witness of the Shire to By Miss H. M. Cam, Litt.D. 
Full Parliament.”’ 

13 February. Presidential Address. ‘“ lish By Professor F. M. Stenton, 
Families and the Norman Con- D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

uest.”” 

13 March. olitics and Economics in the By C. W. Crawley, M.A. 
" Hlatory of Modern Greece since 
1840,” 

15 May. ™ eee and ‘ Bastard Feu- By K. B. McFarlane, M.A. 
dalism.’ ”’ 

12 June. Alexander Prize Essay. 


Meetings will be held at 3 p.m. at the house of the Society, 96 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


1 Toleration and Church Unity. By the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 31 pp. 
Carmarthen : W. Spurrell and Son. Price ls. 





HISTORICAL REVISION. No. CII 


THe Marrtan EXILES AND THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN CALVIN 


Tue English exiles of the reign of Mary have commonly been 
characterised as a group united upon the basic problems of doctrine 
and church government. Anglican historians have joined Roman 
Catholic historians in labelling the exiles without distinction as extreme 
protestants deeply imbued with the tenets of Geneva and determined 
to work towards the realisation of the Genevan ideal in England. The 
position taken by some of the more recent Anglican writers concerned 
with the general interpretation of the early years of the Elizabethan 
settlement, in particular Dixon,! Frere,2 and Wakeman,* is worth 
consideration. The first of these is, and most probably will remain, 
the definitive work on the English Church through the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Frere’s volume is the ablest treatment of the reign, 
and Wakeman’s perhaps the best short history of the Church of 
England. 

asserts that the exiles consisted mainly of those who “ set 
least store on the bonds that tied them to historic catholicity. . . . In 
more or less degree they came under the spell of Calvin’s genius, and 
were influenced by the imposing comprehensiveness of the new scheme 
of doctrine and discipline which he substituted for the system of the 
catholic and apostolic church.” In Geneva they had sat at the feet 
of Calvin, and in Frankfort they had disturbed the peace with their 
disputes. Wakeman agrees with this point of view in general, and 
adds that, tainted as they were with Swiss opinions contracted during 
their travels, it would be dangerous to appoint them to administer an 
ecclesiastical system of which they did not approve.’ Even Dixon 
joins the chorus with the statement: ‘They were of one colour. 
This colour had grown deeper with banishment.’’ ¢ 

An examination of the acts and writings of the exiles during their 
stay on the continent and afterwards when they returned to England 
reveals that they were in no sense unified,’ that while the influence of 
Calvin was probably the strongest single influence upon their thought, 
it was only one of a number of influences, and one from which many of 
the exiles were in large part free. 

The troubles at Frankfort in certain respects redound to the credit 
of the exiles. In the years 1554 and 1555 Cox, Grindal, Jewel, and 
others maintained the prayer-book against a Genevan substitute. 
They fought unscrupulously and with instruments not worthy of men 


1 Richard Watson Dixon, History of the Church of England (Oxford, 1895- 
1902). 

* W. H. Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I 
(London, 1924). 

* H. O. Wakeman, An Introduction to the History of the Church of England 

(London, 1927). 

* Frere, English Church, p 

* Wakeman, Church of Desland, p. 306. 

* Dixon, Hi. , Vv, 34. 

7 One need look no farther than Dixon’s own detailed treatment of the 
controversies abroad for evidence of the lack of unity. 
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of God. But, in fairness to Cox and his party, it should be noted that 
all subsequent accounts of the struggle have been based upon the 
accounts of Whittingham + and Knox,? the leaders of the Genevan 
opposition. While there is no evidence of the inaccuracy of these 
contemporary authorities, their interest in the case tends to disqualify 
them as judges of the motives of the conservatives. Cox and his 
party, as Mr. Knappen has pointed out, were intent upon the main- 
tenance of the Anglicanism they had brought over with them.’ Itisa 
purpose not likely to have justified them in the eyes of Whittingham 
and Knox. Their actions, however, provide indisputable evidence of 
the existence of a powerful group among the exiles openly opposed to 
Calvin and his influence. The effort of this Anglican group to defend 
its actions to Calvin by a letter written after the departure of Whit- 
tingham is no proof “ that they continued to regard themselves as 
Calvinists, and that they considered that the English Church had 
been founded and formed on the Continental model.” * It was by no 
means clear in 1555, or even later, that an Anglican must have no 
intercourse with Calvin; that a request for advice upon one point 
involved acceptance of his authority upon all points, or even upon the 
particular point in question. 

The later struggle at Frankfort was over a somewhat different 
issue, the authority of the minister. Horne, now minister of the English 
there, made a vigorous though undignified fight for his authority and 
for uniformity. The basic issue in this quarrel was the threat of what 
is later known as Congregationalism. Horne, like Cox before him, was 
in fact defending a fundamental tenet of licanism. 

Further evidence of the conservatism of the group at Frankfort 
and its independence of Geneva is shown by a step taken just prior to 
the return of the exiles to England upon the accession of the new 
sovereign. The former Frankfort malcontents, Knox, Whitti > 
and others, now at Geneva, addressed letters to the English in other 
centres, setting forth a standard of doctrine and church government 
to be followed upon their return to England. To accept the proposals 
meant in effect the denial of the English prayer-book ° and an assump- 
tion of authority by the congregation without precedent in English 
church history. Lever and his congregation at Aarau expressed their 
willingness to discuss the matter. But Pilkington and Nowell, who 
were then in charge of the church at Frankfort, declared unequivo- 
cally that such matters must be settled in due order in England. 
There is no record of an answer from the English congregation at 
Strassburg and no evidence that a letter was even sent to the congre- 
gation at Ziirich. 

Only a small number of the English leaders during the Marian 
exile and later in England can be said to have accepted Calvin’s ideas 
completely. Mr. Knappen estimates that “something like a quarter 


1 (William Whittingham) A Brieff discours off the troubles begonne at Frankford 
in Germany, etc. (1575, Zurich ?). 

* John Knox, Works, by David Laing (Edinburgh, 1846-54), rv, 1-50. 

3M. M. Knappen, T'udor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), p. 127. 

‘ A. B. Hinds, The Making of the England of Eliz (New York, 1895) 
p. 32. 

5 Dixon, History, v, 36-7. 

* Troubles, \xxxvi, ff. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, p. 165, declares that 
Lever and his congregation ‘“‘ wholeheartedly —— the Genevan proposals.” 
His reference for this statement, however, is the 7'roubles, which gives no such 
impression. 
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of the total number of English religious exiles . . . came under Genevan 
influence.” 1 However, even this small percentage should be qualified, 
for in his list of Englishmen who were at one time or another in Geneva 
and hence presumably “ under Genevan influence,’ he names among 
others, Lever and Pilkington. Lever was there from April 1554 to 
January 1555.2, It was after the latter date that he headed the early 
opposition to Knox in Frankfurt. His short visit to Geneva later in 
1555 is insufficient evidence as Mr. Knappen would have it “ of the 
success of the Geneva undertaking.” * Pilkington was only in Geneva 
from April to June 1556.4 His action afterwards as head of the Frank- 
fort congregation in refusing to accept the proposals of the Geneva 
group for a united front suggests that the influence of Geneva had not 
been over-powering. 

The Strassburg group under Horne and Grindal and the group 
around Peter Martyr and Jewel at Ziirich were even less inclined than 
Pilkington and Nowell to take their orders from Geneva. The English 
at Strassburg throughout the period of exile constituted a virtual 
centre of opposition to the Calvinists. It was to the Strassburg group 
that the conservative party at Frankfort looked for advice, and it was 
under the leadership of men sent from Strassburg that the party of 
Knox was finally defeated. 

The authorities on the continent to whom many of the English 
turned rather than to Calvin were Peter Martyr and Heinrich Bullinger. 
The closeness of the relationship is shown by the voluminous cor- 
respondence of the exiles with Ziirich upon their return to England. 
Martyr was perhaps closest to the English of all the continental leaders. 
He had known many of them in England, and his association with the 
English Church of Edward VI had been intimate. Martyr, it is true, 
held Calvin in great respect; he found himself, as did many later 
leaders of the English Church, in thorough agreement with the author 
of the Institutes concerning the doctrine of predestination. But his 
agreement did not by any means extend to all matters. Martyr 
seems to have been quite willing to remain a safe distance from the 
tyrant of Geneva. Mr. C. H. Smyth has pointed out that while 
Martyr found it altogether impossible to leave Strassburg when Calvin 
invited him to Geneva, only a year later he found it a simple matter 
to leave Strassburg in order to join Bullinger at Ziirich.® 

Because Bullinger and his colleagues at Ziirich had signed the 
Consensus Tigurensis with Calvin, it does not follow that the Ziirich 

p was subject to Calvin’s domination.* It would be equally 

ical to conclude that the church at Geneva was subservient to Ziirich. 

In the middle decades of the century, and indeed later, Calvin and 
Bullinger were regarded by many protestants as leaders of comparable 
authority, quite independent of one another. ‘“Bullinger did not 
always see eye to eye with”’ Calvin, “nor did the Ziiricher’s contrary 
judgments always fall on deaf ears’’” outside his own city. Agreed 
as were Ziirich and Geneva upon certain fundamentals of doctrine, 
the Ziirich reformers showed themselves during the period of exile, 


a earn Tudor Puritanism, p. 142. 

* C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), p. 220. 

* Knappen, T'udor Puritanism, p. 143. 

* Garrett, Marian Exiles, p. 250. 

* C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 123-24. 

* Smyth, Cranmer, p. 21, note 1. 

7 Knappen, T'udor Puritanism, p. 137. 
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and later during the reign of Elizabeth, far more tolerant. of the 
Anglican point of view than did Calvin and his great followers, Knox 
and Beza. 

The atmosphere of the group gathered around Martyr first at 
Strassburg and then at Ziirich was humanistic. The learning at 
Geneva was profound, but it was a severe and rigid learning, un- 
sympathetic to the interest which Martyr and Jewel displayed in the 
study of humane letters, an interest so vividly portrayed by Laurence 
Humfrey in his Vita Juelli. 

In general, the differences among the exiles have been stressed only 
to their discredit. The exiles were factious and quarrelsome—at 
times guilty of mean and questionable actions. Yet their differences 
were the result of fundamental disagreements upon which little com- 
promise was possible. The conservatives among the exiles fought to 
retain the Book of Common Prayer and its teachings. They defended 
the Anglicanism of Cranmer against radical attack just as the Arch- 
bishop had defended it against the assaults of the Marian counter- 
reformation. That they did not pay the price of martyrdom, that 
their means were less noble than those of Cranmer and Ridley, should 
not detract from their essential purpose. Bishop Creighton has written 
that at the accession of Elizabeth there were to be found no men of 
a ae so that some had to be brought up by experience, by 
a period of training, “into harmony with the Anglican system.” } 
Doubtless the administrative duties with which the exiles were en- 
trusted upon their return to England made them more conservative 
as the years went by. But they were not fundamentally changed by 
the weight of authority. Their responsibilities tended rather to 
strengthen the moderate conservatism which was already theirs. 

However, the error should not be made of placing even the more 
conservative of them under one label. The early Elizabethan church- 
men range all the way from the extremely conservative Matthew 
Parker to Grindal and Parkhurst among the bishops themselves, and 
on to Sampson and Humfrey, not to mention Whittingham, Coverdale, 
and others even farther to the left. In this gradation from left to 
right, Jewel, Cox, Horne, Nowell, Pilkington, and even Sandys, will 
be found bridging the gap between Parker and his unfortunate successor 
in the see of Canterbury.’ 

The Anglican historians have tended to be severely critical of the 
early Elizabethans, perhaps for the reason that, with the exception of 
Dixon, they have conceal stressed the puritan controversies during 
the latter part of the reign, and therefore naturally stress the puritan 
aspect in the earlier years. They have underscored that which was to 
become ee ons, that the first problem faced by these 
men and the Church under Elizabeth was to combat Rome and to 
satisfy moderate opinion in England. 

In doctrinal matters the Anglican Church, from the time of Arch- 
bishop Parker to the end of the century, was Calvinistic. The Lambeth 
Articles cannot otherwise be interpreted. Doctrine, however, is only 
a part of the structure of the Church, and may take a particular form 


1 Mandell Creighton, article on John Jewel in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

* Frere (Hnglish Church, p. 71) recognises the degrees of radicalism among the 
bishops, allowing that Jewel represents a protestantism too learned to be ‘“‘ merely 
Se, Similarly, J. Trésal in Les origines du schisme Anglican (Paris, 

908), p. 383, places Grindal far to the left and Jewel in the centre. 
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independent of the remainder of the structure. Because Anglican 
doctrine was in essential agreement with Calvinistic doctrine, it does 
not follow that the authority for doctrine need be Calvin or the authority 
cited by Calvin. In the case of the English Church the doctrinal 
authority sketched by Bishop Jewel in the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign, and later developed and elaborated by Richard Hooker, could 
never have received the approval of Calvin, and was never accepted 
by those who continued to look to Geneva for leadership. 

In less theoretical matters the English Church of the Elizabethan 
settlement was even farther removed from the Genevan ideal. The 
governmental organisation of the Church is the clearest case in point. 
Its episcopal structure, its Erastianism, is in direct contrast to the theo- 
cratic congregationalism of Calvin. In regard to the liturgy, the differ- 
ences between Anglican and Calvinist which had caused the quarrels 
at Frankfort were short-lived. The Edwardian prayer-book, modified 
in the direction of earlier English forms rather than towards the 
Genevan model, was generally accepted. There was no effective 
opposition on this score. The Church as a whole accepted a uniform 
service which was Anglican. There was less agreement upon the 
problem of ecclesiastical vestments. Here, however, the opposition 
to the Anglican teaching looked for leadership to continental pro- 
testants in general, and not merely to Calvin. Furthermore, having 
accepted the Anglican settlement in regard to church government, 
the early churchmen came, if reluctantly, to accept the moderate 
Anglican habits. On this point, and on this alone, did continental 
protestantism force a disagreement between the early leaders of the 
Church and the Government. And it was settled, with the advice of 
the more moderate continental protestants,! by the acceptance of 
uniformity in clerical dress. 

The Elizabethan churchmen, the exiles of Mary’s reign, carried 
on the tradition of Cranmer rather than that of Calvin. Varied in 
ability, in learning, in character, they were Anglicans. Theirs should 
be the credit for preserving Anglicanism during the exile and re- 
establishing it upon firm oes in the difficult early years of the new 
reign. It is important that while the greatest of English reformers 
perished at the stake, there remained, as Dixon has pointed out, a 
group of great learning, more radical perhaps than Cranmer, but able 
nevertheless to cooperate with Parker in administering a newly 
organised church and defending it with traditional weapons against 
Rome and before the people. 

W. M. SourueaTe 


1 The correspondence between the English and their continental advisers is 
published in the Parker Society edition of The Zurich Letters (Cambridge, 1842), 
vol. 1, letters Iviii, lx, lxi, lxix, Ixxvii, xeviii, and appendix, letters ii—vi. 





REVIEWS 


Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours. Text, notes and vocabulary. 
By R. T. Hit and T. G. Benctn. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1941. xv + 366 
pp- 30s. 


CRUSADERS, statesmen, poets and pioneers, the Troubadours appeal 
as much to the historian as to any one. Here at last selections from 
their works are produced in a manner as attractive as they deserve, a 
manner far removed from that of the usual chrestomathy. There is 
also much to be said in favour of an English anthology, though it is 
to be hoped that the compilers of the book under review are mistaken 
in thinking that a person capable of reading Provengal would find the 
Langue d’Oil or even German a stumbling-block ! 

As a collection this anthology has much to recommend it. The 
editors have cast their net wide and included a very representative 
gathering of lyrics; they have thrown into the balance extracts from 
longer works, romances and so on, which are a wholesome reminder 
that this literature contains something besides the lyrics which are its 
chief glory, though one may be permitted to wonder whether they were 
right in giving an extract from the prose Bestiary. They have followed 
the excellent example set by Ida Farnell in her Lives of the Troubadours, 
in prefacing the selections with the vida of the poet where available, 
and they have supplemented and corrected the information there 
contained in head-notes. There are also additional notes on points 
arising out of the poems themselves. These are gathered at the end of 
the book, and as they occupy only two pages, it might have been 
simpler and more convenient if their contents had been added to the 
footnotes. 

A few other improvements to the lay-out of the book might be sug- 
gested. It would have been easier to handle if the names of the poets 
had been printed at the top of the page. Unless one reads the book 
straight through, one is constantly under the necessity of looking back 
to trace the authors. An explanation of the genres illustrated would 
have been a help. It is true that their names are all in the glossary, 
but the definitions there given are hardly sufficient. Only tables of 
conjugation are supplied, and it is a pity that there are none of declen- 
sion. The editors rightly did not wish to overload the collection 
with grammatical apparatus, but their solution of the problem seems 
hardly consistent. Details about persons other than the poets would 
have been welcome in the Index of Names. The bibliography has 
some omissions; for instance the late Professor Kastner’s three im- 
portant articles on Bertran de Born (Modern Language Review 1932, 
1933, 1934). 

The book is not, of course, designed a the needs of 
historians or of the general public, but as a class- (class-book at 
@ price !) for language students. The editors have, however, had the 
more general reader in mind, and this accounts for most of their in- 
consistencies. In trying to strike a balance it is to be hoped that 
they have not supplied the lazy student with just enough help to make 
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him feel that he need look no farther, and the tyro with not quite 
enough to make him independent of other aids. The task was a difficult 
one, and it is not surprising if the outcome has some weak points. 

The most serious complaints which might be made against the 
editors arise from the fact that they are over-conscientious. They have 
been self-effacing to the point of abdication at moments. They have 
been scrupulously accurate in reproducing their texts, but it would 
have befitted their office better to have imposed uniformity of punctua- 
tion and typography upon them. Their choice of text often seems 
arbitrary. For instance, they print Audiau and Lavaud’s texts for 
the poems of Arnaut de Marueill, while they say that Mr. R. C. Johnston’s 
later edition of his works is “ definitive.” If copyright or inaccessibility 
has stood in their way, the fact should have been stated. On p. 231 
they cling so closely to their French sources of inspiration that they 
forget that “‘ verse ” is not quite the same thing as “ vers.” 

These shortcomings, however, are more matters for the specialist 
than for the historian, and they are only mentioned here to make it 
clear that for some purposes the work is to be used with caution. 
As an anthology for general reading it should fill a want and give much 
pleasure, and the teacher who uses it as a “ Reader ”’ will supply any 
deficiencies himself. The editors are to be congratulated on never 
forgetting that the material they are handling is literature, and litera- 
ture which needs no apology. M. Dominica LEaos. 


The Roads of Medieval Lauderdale. By R. P. Harvie. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. 1942. Pp. xv + 106. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue late Mr. R. P. Hardie had an enquiring mind. First The 
Tobermory Argosy; then Ferox and Char in the Lochs of Scotland ; 
and now in this, his last book, an attempt to determine the roads 
that were in use in Lauderdale about the thirteenth century. 

The evidence is taken almost entirely from charters of donation, 
perambulations, and “‘ uther siclyke ’’ where roads are cited in demarca- 
tions; and, as Mr. Hardie found at the outset, this usually meant 
that in order to determine a particular road it was first necessary to 
determine the situation and extent of the lands. His initial enquiry, 
for example, where he set out to determine a road at Selkirk, referred 
to in the foundation-charter of the Abbey which David I proposed to 
establish there but which he later transferred to Kelso, became, in 
effect, an enquiry into the exact lands of the original endowment; 
though here, as throughout the whole work, he never allowed these 
necessary territorial ‘linings’, (intriguing as they are), to extend 
beyond the problem in hand. 

The at Selkirk duly determined (or at any rate about one mile 
of it), we pass to the central theme of the book—an attempt to trace 
the course of Deer Street from its crossing of the Tees at Gainford 
(when this Roman road first receives its distinctive name of ‘“ Dere 
Strete”’ or “ the road into the country of the wild animals ”’) to its 
crossing of the Tweed near Newstead, and thence through Lauderdale 
up the valley of the Leader as far as Soutra Hill, with certain further 
identifications of Deer Street as part of the present straight road from 
Pathhead, through Ford, and on to Dalkeith. Around this central 
theme there are the relevant enquiries into other roads—roads running 
east and west as well as roads running north and south—and again 
there are the parallel and inescapable ee into territorial holdings. 

Not everyone can take an interest in detailed topographical research 
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such as this. But the method is brilliant. The examination of 
possibilities, the process of elimination, and the ruthless logic by which 
the author determined the one and only road that could be the road 
referred to in his document remind us of his earlier work The Tobermory 
Argosy where, in like manner, he determined the one and only Armada 
ship that could be the wreck of Tobermory Bay. Both enquiries are 
remarkable examples of method in the deduction and handling of 
evidence. 

We have one major criticism. The only map provided—a repro- 
duction of the one-inch Ordnance Survey for the Valley of the Leader— 
is quite inadequate. A work such as this should have been furnished 
with a number of maps specially drawn to show both the roads and the 
land-holdings. The argument would have been easier to follow; 
the routes would have been easier to follow; and the book would have 
been of far greater value to the medizval historian. 

One or two technical terms are used somewhat loosely. We would 
have welcomed more information (if it could have been gleaned) on 
the use of certain roads and why particular routes were followed. 
Finally, it is disappointing that although Mr. Hardie several times 
refers to the via regia that is cited as a boundary-line in Liber de Melros, 
No. 111, he has not attempted to tell us what a via regia was. The 
frequent use of medieval roads as boundary-lines makes it clear that 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries most roads were well defined 
and were by no means vague indefinite tracks (cf. pp. 20-22). Is it 
possible that a via regia was one of these well-defined roads that had 
come under the King’s peace? Certain evidence in early charters 
seems to point in that direction. At first the peace of the king un- 
doubtedly applied to the traveller on the road rather than to the road 
itself. The King’s peace protected those coming and going along a 
certain route. But is it not possible that there was an early and 
natural transference from the traveller to the road, and that in that 
transference a via became a via regia ? It would be nice to know. 

W. C. Dickryson. 


Sm Joun Forrescur. De Laudibus Legum Angliae. Edited and 
translated with Introduction and Notes, by S. B. Carumes, M.A., 
Ph.D., Cambridge University Press, 1942. 


Tuts second book by Dr. Chrimes embodies a remarkable advance, 
both in form and in substance, on his English Constitutional Ideas in the 
Fifteenth Century, published in 1936, and it should not be discounted 
by the rather ecstatic advertisement provided by the general editor 
of the series in which it appears. That introduction, running to forty- 
five pages, announces that this edition of Fortescue’s treatise has been 
ay geaaa by its author “ with that precision of textual scholarship 
and scrupulous regard for historical accuracy which all students of the 
fifteenth century have learned to associate with his name.” But not 
“all students of that century ” have concentrated their attention on 
Fortescue’s De Laudibus, and Dr. Chrimes wisely doubts whether 
Fortescue’s Governance of England was originally written for Henry VI 
or for Edward IV (p. Ixxiv, n. 6). The reversal of his attainder and 
the restoration of his estates were withheld by Edward until Fortescue 
had written in favour of the new king’s title and had refuted his own 
arguments against it (p. Ixxv). It is the duty of a judge to see both 
sides of a case, and Dr, Chrimes’ candour is all to his credit. His 
translation of Fortescue’s Latin into English is excellent, and perhaps 
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a welcome concession to weak-kneed students; but they will not get 
far in their fifteenth-century history if they have to depend upon 
English. The concession is not extended to the valuable and volu- 
minous notes (e.g., pp. 151-8, 160). The examination of the various 
MSS. of the De Laudibus is careful and exhaustive.” Special interest 
attaches perhaps to the Cambridge MS. Ff. 5, 22, possessed by Sir 
Robert Cotton, then by Bishop Tanner, and sold “ with many other 
MSS. to George I in 1714, who passed them on to the Cambridge 
University Library :”’ was it not one of the books he sent to Cambridge 
“for Whigs admit no force but argument whilst Oxford sent a troop 
of horse, for Tories own no argument but force?”’ The present writer 
heard Gladstone recite that rhyme with great gusto in the first 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford in 1892. 

It is not possible in a brief review even to indicate the extent of 
Dr. Chrimes’ minute research. His fundamental argument is given 
on pp. ci-iii, and it is that Fortescue 


“‘ first of medieval writers, brought political philosophy from the clouds to 
earth by basing his theoretical analysis upon observation of exisitng con- 
ditions, and was thus at once reverting to the Aristotelian outlook, and in 
some degree anticipating the standpoint of Machiavelli. But, even so, his 
litical theorising . . . is only a means to an end. . . . That end is no 
ess than an apologia for the parliamentary monarchy of his day. It is this 
striking feature of the work that brings it well within the purview of the 
constitutional historian, and places it among the classics of English con- 
stitutional theory. Fortescue was the first Englishman to set out in literary 
style the conviction that the constitution of England is a form of parlia- 
mentary monarchy, and in stating that he was saying something for which he 
could find no exact vindication in the writings of orthodox authority.” 


The conviction (p. cii) that the constitution was a form of “ parlia- 
mentary’ monarchy was somewhat shaken when Wolsey ruled for 
fourteen years with only one session of parliament, Charles I for eleven 
years with none, when Cromwell said “ Take away that bauble,” and 
Charles II dispensed with parliament for his last four years. It was 
the folly of James II that secured the “ parliamentary ’’ monarchy 
of England. Fortescue was, no doubt, in advance of his time, but 
English history would have lost much of its importance had his insular 
ideas prevailed in the sixteenth century. He contends that “ since 
the laws of England are learned in three languages, they could not be 
conveniently learned or studied in the Universities, where the Latin 
language alone is used.” But Latin was the lingua franca of the 
fifteenth century, and Fortescue ignores the facts that the university 
students were native English, and wrote year books in “ queer old 
French.” The highest academic honour an English statesman can 
receive is a doctorate in civil, not in common law; and it would have 
gone ill with the expansion of England in centuries following Fortescue’s, 
but for the growth of equity, exploration, and empire under a parlia- 
ment whose scope was happily wider than that of the common law. 
A. F. PoLbarp. 








The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1941. 1942. Pp. 478. 42s. net. 


Tis volume appeared on 15 June 1942, more promptly than 
its predecessor for 1940, but with little more satisfactory progress in 
the war, save in the way of expansion. The Abyssinian campaign 
reached, indeed, a triumphant conclusion, but that provoked powerful 
German assistance to its Italian ally; and Libya became a cockpit in 
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which the combatants marched to and fro between the confines of Egypt 
and Tripoli. In April “ the whole of Cyrenaica, with the exception of 
Tobruk, was lost to the British with even greater rapidity than it 
had been acquired ”’ (p. 30), while at home “ the conditions of the so- 
called blitz period of the previous autumn seemed to have returned in 
all their horror’”’ (p. 32); they included the raids on Coventry and 
Birmingham, Belfast and Northern Ireland, while London “ suffered 
the most devastating raid ever in its bitter experience,” and “ each 
time with very little loss to the enemy.’ The reverses in Libya were 
partly due to the connivance of the Vichy Government in the transport 
of Nazi forces through Tunis; but the U.S.A. Government was still 
reluctant to break off relations with Vichy, despite its pro-Nazi leanings, 
which eventually led to the establishment of Laval as French Premier 
and Hitler’s tool. The tragedies of Yugo-Slavia, Greece, and Crete 
followed in quick succession, due partly to the lack of co-operation 
between Yugo-Slavia and Greece. 

Better success attended British efforts in Syria, Irak, and Iran, 
due very largely to Russian co-operation and the growing influence 
of the Free French under de Gaulle, while Tobruk, with Polish assistance 
obstructed the enemy until the next year, and the destruction of the 
Bismarck compensated for that of the Hood. But “ dissatisfaction 
with the Government was more pronounced than it had been at any 
time since Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister.” It did not diminish 
at the end of the year, when the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
sent out to meet the Japanese fleet with no overhead cover, were sent 
to the bottom and no explanation was vouchsafed (p. 94). The 
mysterious mission of Rudolf Hess is still described as “ obscure ” 
(pp. 172-3, cf. ante xxvi. 303 at foot; the truth was publicly 
acknowledged on Nazi authority in August 1942), and M.P.’s were and 
are still urging that ‘‘ without an invasion of the continent there was 
little prospect of that victory on which the nation had set its heart ” 
(pp. 73, 78-9, 84). Not less ill-omened was the “ surprising informa- 
tion’ on 11 December, that “‘as far back as 26 November General 
Cunningham had been superseded in command of the Eighth Army by 
General Ritchie on account of ill-health,” and that “ they were now in 
sight of their original objective of destroying the enemy forces in Libya 
(p. 94). For the moment success was achieved, and Rommel was 
Gare back into Tripoli; but “at the end of the year the enemy 
were still holding out, and it seemed unlikely that the British would 
be able to reduce them without the aid of considerable reinforcements ” 
(p. 95). This cautious statement fell far short of the danger, and 
the next few months saw the Axis forces overrun Libya and invade 
Egyptian territory. 

he end of the year provided what may prove the most decisive 
event in the war. On 7 December Japan made a treacherous attack 
on Pearl Harbour, the chief naval base of the U.S.A. in the Pacific, 
and thereby involved the greater port of the two American Continents 
in the contest. Germany and Italy, likewise or with equal folly, 
declared war on the United States. ‘‘ Mr. Churchill promptly visited 
the United States and Canada, where he spoke more confidently than 
ever before of Allied prospects of victory, and he even ventured to 
assert that Britain had now definitely turned the corner” (p. 98). 
The loss of Hong Kong and the whole of Burma and Malaya by ourselves, 
and of the Philippines by America, with Japanese attacks on Australia, 
were soon to prove the dangers of prophecy even by those in the best 
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ition to know. Hitler, however, was in no better case as a prophet; 
New Year’s message for 1941 was that the ultimate decision would 
be reached in that year, and the “ final destruction of the Russian 
Army ’’ was announced in October (pp. 174-5). His attack on Russia, 
with which he had concluded a “ pact of amity” eighteen months 
earlier, illustrated the profoundly amoral nature of his mind; but even 
he must have felt some qualms when he failed to take Leningrad 
or Moscow. His plea was that he “gave the Soviet Union an 
opportunity of affirming their friendship by adhering to the Tripartite 
Pact and placing at our disposal all facilities for the destruction of 
the British Empire’’—with which Russia was still at peace. Stalin, 
however, seems to have had an inkling of Hitler’s treachery as early as 
13 April, when he concluded “ rather unexpectedly a Pact of Neutrality 
with Japan! ... and, while apparently drawing nearer to the Axis, 
secured herself from molestation on her Eastern Front’ (p. 177). 
Japan’s motive was doubtless to secure herself from molestation while 
she conquered Malaya and Burma, and attacked Australia and 
the U.S.A. 

This is the hundred and eighty-third volume of the Annual Register, 
and it well maintains the standard which makes it indispensable for 
all students of current affairs throughout the world. As usual it deals 
with other events than war and politics—Literature, Art, and Science ; 
Drama, Cinema, and Music; Finance and Commerce; and Law; and 
concluding with obituaries of 105 persons of distinction deceased 
during the year. A. F. Poiuarp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. D. C. Somervety’s Modern Britain, 1870-1939 (Methuen, 
1941, 48.), is a companion volume to his Modern Europe, 1871-1939, 
published in 1940. He thinks the story of the development of modern 
Britain is ‘‘ much more cheerful and creditable ” than that of modern 
Europe, and his readers will certainly not find this lively narrative 
lacking in optimism. It will form a useful short introduction to 
recent history for the “general reader’’ who wants to study the 
background of current events, but it is, no doubt, intended primarily 
as a textbook for schools, whose Latinists will be able to explain the 
great joke about the bustle—swperbum aliquid. The author has given 
short and lucid treatment to a surprisingly wide range of topics— 
dress, sport, games, newspapers, religion, schools, women’s suffrage, 
vital statistics, in addition to the more conventional problems of 
economic, domestic and foreign policy—and the narrative is occasion- 
ally misleading in its brevity. Oxford, Cambridge, London and 
Durham were not the only universities in Great Britain in 1870 (p. 6); 
lounge suits did not replace tail coats until long after 1870 (p. 12); 
the Queen was “ frankly anti-Gladstonian ” before 1880 (p. 31); the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904 imposed specific obligations on the 
two powers in respect of theirnon-European territories (p. 59) ; although 
the joint Anglo-American guarantee of French frontiers lapsed when 
the United States rejected the treaty of Versailles, Britain gave a 
unilateral guarantee in the Locarno treaties in 1925 (p. 138); fepara- 


1 Printed in the Public Documents, p. 386, 
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tions were not entirely abolished in 1932 (p. 140). There are a few 
printing errors. W.N.M. 
No. 10, the latest addition to the series “‘ America faces the War,”’ 
German Geopolitics, by Mr. H. W. Weigert (Oxford University Press, 
1942, 6d.), is extremely interesting and rather unsatisfactory. It is 
rincipally an account of Dr. Karl Haushofer’s German Institute of 
Heopolitics and its relations with Nazism and the Nazis; but no 
very clear definition of the term geopolitics is provided (presumably 
it means, very, very roughly, the geographic foundations of politics) ; 
a description of Haushofer’s views on how Germany might achieve 
world domination is its principal feature. There is some criticism of 
these views on moral grounds—the lust for dominion denying any 
value to the individual human being; there is no adequate examination 
of the fundamental assumption, originally put forward by Sir Halford 
Mackinder, of the inevitable world-supremacy of the controller of 
East Europe. Haushofer exemplifies some of the more detestable 
features of German thought and character, and makes the Nazis 
appear crude dabblers in power-politics; the pamphlet should be 
salutary reading for those who believe in a black and white theory of 
Nazi wolves and German lambs. 


Wuie impartiality is obviously unobtainable and undesirable at 
the present time, the series “Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ” 
(Oxford University Press, 4d. each) has some claim to objectivity ; 
this breaks down in at least two of the most recent of the pamphlets. 
No. 59, Who Mussolini Is, by Mr. Ivor Thomas, is a very plain-spoken 
and very amusing short life of Mussolini; but it does less than justice 
to the qualities which brought him to power. No. 57, Greece, by 
Lt.-Col. Stanley Casson, would serve the Greeks better if it took 
more note of their failings; but it is not very well planned, giving 
too much space to recent political events and too little to the descrip- 
tion of the country and its people and to the progress made in their 
hundred years of freedom; the most interesting passages are those 
which show how certain characteristics have continued from ancient 
to modern times. Other recent pamphlets in the series are no. 58, 
Great Britain and China, by Sir John Pratt, which supplements 
Professor Roxby’s on China, and no. 60, War at Sea To-day, by Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond. 


THE seventh volume of the Miscellany of the Scottish History 
Society (Scottish History Society, 1941) contains the diary of Sir 
William Drummond of Hawthornden from 1657 to 1659 and collec- 
tions of letters and papers relating to the exiled Stuarts in Italy and 
to the Locharkaig treasure. Drummond’s diary resembles that of 
Nicholas Assheton, which readers of Dr. Trevelyan’s England under 
the Stuarts will remember ; the writer, seemingly indifferent to Cavalier 
and Roundhead, spends much of his time in neighbourly visits and 
hard drinking. But he is superior to Assheton; as a son of the poet 
he shows some intellectual interests, especially in poetry; and gives 
an account of the proclamation of the Protector at Edinburgh on 
15 July 1657. This part of the book is admirably edited by Dr. 
H. W. Meikle. The most striking of the papers relating to the Stuarts 
is an alleged letter from George I to the Emperor, Charles VI; it is 
printed from a manuscript in the Vatican Archives, but it is not 
clear whether this is the original or a copy. There are also letters 
from the Old Pretender, his wife, and both sons, illustrative of their 
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characters, but otherwise slight. The other collection of documentg 
throws a little fresh light on the dispersal of a sum of money remitted | 
by Louis XV to Prince Charles Edward in 1746. q 


Wz have also received :—a new series, ‘ Living Names” (Oxford | 
University Press, 1941-2, 62-84 pages each, 1s. each), ne of 
short lives, written in an interesting but rather elementary style, ‘of 
various groups of persons : “ Six Explorers,” ‘“‘ Six Physicists,” “ Sik. 
Reformers ’ ’—each of these three by Mr. John Walton; ‘‘ Makers of | 
India,” by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson. While (except in Mr. Rawlinson’s 
book) recent British names prevail, there is no limit of time, natio 
or sex ; thus the physicists are Galileo, Newton, Davy, Faraday, Kelvin, . 
and Mme. Curie. The lives written by Mr, Walton have the merits and , 
the defects of over-simplification ; their value lies in their insistence on © 
the contributions made by individuals to our common heritage. 7 
Rawlinson ranges from Asoka to Mahatma Gandhi; his account of 
latter, while slightly out of scale with the rest of the lives, is more 
to arouse serious thought than anything else in the series. The B 
by Mr. Harlan W. Gilmore (University of North Carolina q 
Milford, 1940, 15s. 6d.), is a sociological study of be: in the Unite 
States. Mr. Ernest Champness in Adult Schools : ody in Pioneering 
(The Religious Education Press, 1941, 1s. 6d.) outlines the history of one 
form of Christian social endeavour and surveys its present position, in 
The Christian Church and the Soviet State (S.P.C.K., 1942, 32. 

Mr. Serge Bolshakoff gives a short history of the relations betwedl 
church and state in Russia, especially since the Revolution; mom” 
than a third of the book deals with the present and the ‘future, 
He gives too little space to the philosophical foundations of coms 
munism, and does not discuss the effects of the increase of education 
on religion; he is too convinced a Christian to be able to visualise 
the possibility of the creation of some non-Christian means of satis: 
fying men’s spiritual needs. But within its limits the book is informa- 
tive and serviceable. 


In Problems of the Danube Basin, no. 12 of ‘‘ Current Problems ” 
(Cambridge University Press, 1942, 3s. 6d.), Mr. C. A. Macartney 
shows how the Danube valley i is a corridor between East and West, 
along which have come successive conquerors setting up new states 
among the ruins of those which they have overthrown, fresh hordes 
ravaging and intermingling with the existing population ; until the 
peoples are now so split up that ethnographic frontiers are impossible; 
and no political frontiers can satisfy the conflicting claims of a thousand 
years. The book is distinguished not only on account of the more 
workday qualities of lucidity and compression, but also in some 
passages by the beauty of its style. The criticism of the conduct of 
the national states during the last twenty years is unduly harsh} 
Mr. Macartney does not weigh adequately the difficulties confronting 
them; and, whatever their shortcomings, their record is little, if any, 
worse ‘than that of the rest of the world. For their future, Mr. Macart- — 
ney sees no hope in any discrimination between victors and vanquished; © 
but in a planned economic integration of the whole area. The hod 
contains an unsatisfactory map; it is to be hoped that later isi 
will be provided with something clearer. 








